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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue attention of Parliament—ever directed to the last toy—has 
been chiefly occupied during the week with the squabble between 
the King of Holland and the King of Belgium. It has been dis- 
cussed in the Lords, and discussed in the Commons; and, by way 
of doing it still more ample justice, Mr. Croker was so kind as to 
favour the latter with a report of the Lords’ debate as an episode 
to their own. The éndeavours of the Anti-Reformers to fix the 
eyes of the public on the delinquencies of Ministers instead of 
their own, have not redounded much to their advantage. Lord 
PALMERSTON, who requires some enforcement to impel him to 
exert his powers, treated the ex-Secretary, last night, after a fashion 
that will very forcibly remind our readers of the well-known story 
of the cur and the mastiff. Mr. Croker took the sprinkling with 
‘much humility. 

The Reform Bill has now arrived at the 13th clause, the 12th 
being postponed with a view to a verbal amendment. The House 
sits to-day, but it is understood that no disputed clause will be 
taken. The Opposition seem to have given up all hope of stop- 
ping, or of much longer delaying the measure. The chief—Sir 
Rospert Peet—has betaken himself to the ruralities of Drayton 
Park, to strengthen his influence among the new voters of Tam- 
worth; against.the approaching dissolution. ' 

The only question which has caused any debate, in the Hous 
or out of it, is that of dividing the counties which are in future to 
return four members. We cannot concur with our Reforming 
brethren in their sweeping condemnation of this clause. We 
think many of the objections to it are unfounded, most of them 
unfair. It was, we will not say the first, but certainly it was a 
very important object of the Bill, to give property its due 
influence in the representation. Supposing that the division of 
counties does augment the influence of half a dozen of families— 
supposing that the estates even of the greatest are capable of 
counterbalancing the free votes in a population of 100,000 or 
200,000,—supposing, lastly, that their influence will not only be 
augmented, but injurionsly exerted,—zwe, the Reformers, have no- 
thing of whichtocomplain. We took the Bill for better for worse. 
We have got rid of 150 nominee members; we have got more 
than 100 free merabers in addition to those that we had before ; 
should we grudge to the aristocracy the retention, or the creation, 
if it must be’so culled, of 20 or 30? ‘ Why not the Bill without 
this clause?” it is said. Is it so very certain that without this 
clause we should have got even the offer of the Bill? Say it is a 
sop to the Lords—is not the boon worth the sop? It is said the 
county franchise will be emasculated by the withdrawing of the 
town electors. How long has their influence been a predominating 
ene? Where was the power of Leeds and Huddersfield before the 
election of 1830? We are told that nomination in counties is 
more dangerous to freedom than nomination in boroughs. Be 
it so—the advocates of freedom have now more power to with- 
stand it. The Times holds out the prospect of the clause 
being revised. What means this? Are we to play the game 
of our enemies, and seek, after the seal has been set to the 
eharter of our liberties, to attempt to tear it off again, and to 
subject the whole measure to’a second or a third discussion? We 
are, lastly, told that the enemies of Reform are the friends of 
the ‘cjause, and, therefore, it must be bad. Are the cunning al- 
ways wise? Have the Opposition shown so much foresight in 
their conduct that we need tremble even at their support ? Weare 
not. inclined to deny that the preservation of the integrity of 
eounties might make “the Bill” a'better bill than itis. But let 
us get “the Bill” in the first place. If it won't work, we will then 
try for a better. 





The Coronation has, in the course of the week, ministered food 
for an attack upon Ministers. Lord Srranerorp insists that if 
it costs less than 240,000/. it will be a shabby affair. The Mar- 
quis of LonponpERRY will not allow any man to salute the King 
in hisname. -The Opposition Lords threaten to absent themselves 
from the Abbey. There will be the more room for honest men, 
who are not Lords. 

These earnest endeavours, on the part of the Opposition, to 
turn away the public attention from the grand object of the ses- 
sion, are well meant, but their success has not been propor- 
tionate. Chance, which will now and then offer a straw to a 
drowning man, displayed more than usual kindness in pre- 
senting to them the squabble between the King of Holland and 
his newly-acquired brother. They were absolutely at their wits- 
end for a decent pretence to delay the Bill, when it came to 
their aid; and oh! how they clutched at it! * ~vpoNnpERRY, 
Vyvyan, Stormont, Cuanpos, Croker, the whore Yag, rag, and 
bobtail of the ‘Pre. and Dawson Crew,” except the plausible 
leader himself, questioning, motioning, speechifying away, with 
more than Dutch wit and more than Belgic courage! But all will 
not do. We are not to be drawn aside from the great principle 
which we are about to establish at home, by prate about principks 
to be established abroad. Mr. Croxer’s motion for an inquiry 
into the soundness of Lord Patmrrston’s memory, which would 
scarcely brook twenty-four hours’ delay, will not remove from 
the memory of the people of England the tricks of Mr. Croker 
and his paltry band. Nor will the Reformers of England be in- 
duced to turn their attention from the march of the Bill, by an 
pitiful attempt on the part of its enemies to fix them on the mare 
of General Gzrarp. Whether Holland or Belgium be righted or 
wronged, the Reformers of England have common sense enough 
left to determine on righting themselves before they interfere with 
either. 


1. Foreign Retations. In our second edition last week, we 
noticed the postponement of Sir Ricutarp Vyvyan's motion, for 
the production of papers connected with the late affairs in Bel- 
gium, which stood for that day—on the request of Lord PaLmgR- 
ston; who stated that it might be productive of great inconve- 
nience if pressed at that moment. On Monday, Lord Patmgr- 
STON repeated, in answer to a question from Lord Grorer Brn- 
TINCK, the substance of what he had stated on Saturday, in reply 
to questions of Lord Cuanpos, Lord Stormont, and Sir RicHARD 
Vyvyan,—namely, that 

On Wednesday, the day on which orders were given for the French 
army to march to the assistance of the Belgians, the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Paris invited to a conference the Ambassadors of Eng- 
land, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and communicated to them the orders 
which the French Government had given, and the reasons on which they 
were founded. This communication was accompanied by an assurance 
that the march of the French troops had no other object than the pre- 
servation of the independence and neutrality of Belgium; and that as 
soon as the Dutch troops should be repelled into their own frontiers, 
the troops of France would retire into the department of the North. 
Upon this a question was put by the English Ambassador with respect to 
the possible occupation of the Belgian fortresses by the French troops ; 
and the reply given to this question was, that the French forces wouid 
only pass through the fortresses which Jay in their route. He might add, 
that he had that morning received a despatch from Lord Granville, the 
British Ambassador at Paris, communicating a written note from the 
French Government, repeating the assurances which had been previously 
given verbally by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The question was discussed in the House of Lords, on Tuesday ; 
when the Marquis of LonponpERRY moved “for copies or extracts 
of papers relating to the late negotiations for the settlement of Bel- 
gium.” He began by adverting to the state of singular prosperity 
in which England was left at the death of his brother Lord Castle- 
reagh, aided by the military talents of the Duke of Wellington. 
In proceeding to institute a comparison between the condition of 
the country in 1822 and at present, he said he expected no cour- 
tesy from Ministers, who, when he asked a question, described his 
inquiries as unintelligible, and taunted him with the discovery of 
mares’ nests, He complained of being exposed to the abusive 
eloquence of the Premier, not from the disposition of that Cicero 
of the present day, but because he was cheered on by the Lords 
who sat behind him; and if he should prove in any degree inade- 
quate to the task, ‘there was the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack to supply all the destderata, by that vituperative volu- 
bility—that fierce invective —that indignant sarcasm, for which he 
had always been so celebrated.” All that Ae could oppose to this 
talent and sarcasm, was his constitutional obstinacy of purpose. 
When Earl Grey came into power, the Marquis hoped to be able --; 
to give him his support, because, from the Earl's opposition to Mr,. - 
Canning in 1827, be coneluded he must be a supporter of the sys-. 
tem so gloriously established in 1814 and 1815. But he was com-) 
pletely undeceived, when he found his Lordship, ina speech on the 


24th June last, state, that “ in the negotiations whichhad adforthyein ts A : } 
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object the settlement of Europe, the Duke of Wellington had laid 
the seeds of all those distractions and changes which had occurred 
since that period.” The Marquis asserted, that but for the late 
Revolution in France, Europe would now have enjoyed peace ; and 
that in eulogizing the Revolution and condemning the settlement 
of 1815, Lord Grey had shown an equal want of wisdom and of 
taste, considering that Lord Goderich and others of his colleagues 
had been parties to that settlement. 

Lord Londonderry went on to divide the subject of his speech 
into three heads— 

Ist, He proposed to direct attention to the early part of the negotia- 
tions down to Lord Ponsonby’s letter at Brussels, in May or June; 2nd, 
To the protocol relative to the demolition of the fortresses, and the speech 
of the King of France; and 3rdly, To the manifesto of Holland, and our 
deplorable position with respect to foreign relations as they subsisted at 
this moment. 

After declaring that the whole course of the Ministerial policy 
was to him unintelligible, the Marquis proceeded to note the va- 
rious steps of the negotiations,—the choice of the Duke of Leuch- 
tenbourg, of the Duke de Nemours, and lastly of Prince Leopold; 
the disputes about the boundary; and Lord .Ponsonby’s letter, 
which began, he said, ‘‘as a young girl's missive from a boarding- 
school ends,” by apologizing for haste. He read a passage from the 
letter, and concluded by another theory of its origin—* it looked 
as if it were the production of an Abbé, or had emanated from the 
miserable shop of Reform.” The letter, he said, had produced 
immeasurable mischief; and he read an extract from a French 
newspaper, in which it was denominated fraudulent, hypocritical, 
and insincere. He next adverted to the protocol respecting 
the fortresses; and wished to know by whom it had been in- 
stigated? It could not be the Four Powers ; it could not be Hol- 
land or Belgium; it must haye been France, acting under the 
influence of Prince Talleyrand. He contended that Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, being in considerable difficulty, it the more 
became Great Britain to shield these Powers under the might of 
England “until they could act in such a way as their disposition 
and their interests prompted them.” The Marquis contrasted the 
Janguage of the protocol with the language of the King of France's 
speech; which he said put him so much in mind of the trickery 
and charlatanerie of Napoléon, that it must have been drawn up 
by some disciple of his school. He asked, would we put up with 
such scurrilous misrepresentation asthis? Ought not the French 
Ministers to be called to an account for so wilful a misstatement ? 

When he reflected upon the conduct pursued by Prince Talleyrand all 
through these negotiations, he trembled not only for the position of 
Europe, but also for the position of England. He saw no longer any 
trace of that great mind which had once so ably directed the destinies of 

Europe ; but he saw the wily mind of Prince Talleyrand now directing 
the debates regarding them, and he was afraid that we were now in his 
hands for all our political arrangements. 

The Marquis said, the arrangements respecting the forts had 
produced an electric feeling all over the country—and even ope- 
rated on the editor of the Times. He proceeded, in proof of the 
latter assertion, to read a leading article from the Times, in which 
the time and manner of announcing the dismantling of the forts 
had been deprecated. He next read a letter from Lord Clancarty, 
in which also the foreign policy of the Ministry was strongly con- 
demned. He went on to comment on the impolicy of dismantling 
the fortresses ; and more especially on the fact that the Cabinet 
contained no military man except the Duke of Richmond. Hav- 
ing disposed of the fortresses, Lord Londonderry proceeded to the 
Dutch Manifesto ; he read, in French, the protocols of the 19th 
and 20th January, and commented on their tenor; and on the 
changes in the basis of the negotiation which subsequently took 
place. He described the protocols as arranging every thing, and 
the eighteen articles as disarranging every thing; and that the 
mission to the Hague to prevail on the King of Holland to accept 
of the latter only added insult to outrage. With regard to the 
complaint against the King of Holland, that he had broken the 
armistice, Lord Londonderry contended, it was satisfactorily met 
by the speech of M, Verstolk. He adverted to the claim for as- 
rp nasi made by Prince Leopold, and the marching of the French 

roops. 

Was it a fair proceeding, he would ask, on the part of either the King 
of rey ape or the King of France? It surely would not have been too 
much for either of these two monarchs to have waited a few days, or it 
might be a few weeks, until they had received the noble Earl’s fiat for 
their future proceedings. Where was the hurry either for making or 
answering the call for assistance? The King of Belgium was at the head 
of four millions, and the King of Holland was only at the head of two 
maillions of subjects. Why, then, should King Leopold have sent for suc- 
cours from France in such breathless haste? Could he not have held out 
for a few days, until the conferences had decided whether France or Eng- 
land should have the direction of the assisting force ? 

He wished to know if the days of Charles the Second were 
come back again, and we were about to join France in order to 
crush Holland. 

Why should a great country like this submit to such degradation? He 
had the authority of the Duke of Wellington for stating, that when he 
left office never was England more capable, if a just cause offered, of 
maintaining a successful war. God forbid, then, that, as an Englishman, 
he should ever consent to tide on as the present Government was doing, 
to avoid the contingency of war. In his opinion, the best way to avoid 
the contingency of war, was to show that we were not afraid of it, and 
‘were prepared to meet its hazards, He would, therefore, advise his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take up a higher tone than that which they had 

hitherto used in these negotiations, He could assure them, that if they 
did assume such a tone, they would find Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
xf to chime in with it. 
e concluded by saying, that his motion would not have been 





duty asa Minister and his courtesy as a member of the House re- 
quired him to do, 
Earl Grey said— 
**T certainly feel, my Lords, that with respect to the transactions to 
which the noble Marquis has alluded, I am subject toa very greatand a 
very heavy responsibility. From that responsibility I shall not desire to 
flinch. But there is one responsibility which I disclaim, and that is the 
responsibility of being, in any the slightest degree, the cause of the very 
long speech which the noble Lord has thought proper to deliver upon 
this occasion. That responsibility rests solely on the noble Lord himself ; 
and I hope that when he retires from this place, he will be able to reflect 
with a satisfied conscience on the course which he has pursued to-day, 
and on the line of argument with which he has attempted to justify it, 
I should be sorry, my Lords, if I could be justly taunted with having been 
on any occasion deficient either in my duty asa Minister of the Crown, 
or in the courtesy which every member of this House has a right to ex- 
pect from another. I am not conscious, provoked as I have been by 
questions put to me day after day, accompanied by invectives and decla- 
mations not very usual in this place, and founded not on answers which 
I ever gave, but on answers which it was supposed that it was probable 
that I might give,—I am not conscious, I say, that I have ever treated any 
of your Lordships either with discourtesy or with disrespect. I might be 
excused, if, under the taunts and provocations which have assailed me, 
human infirmity had produced temporary warmth; butI am not con~ 
scious that I ever exhibited any such feeling; and my answer to the 
noble Lord is, that if he put certain questions to me, because he felt it 
to be his duty to put them, I withheld an answer to those questions be. 
cause I felt it to be my duty to withhold it.” 

He requested the attention of the House to Lord Londonderry’s 
counsel, and the encouragement which he held out to the country 
to act upon it. 

“‘T beg, my Lords, that you will not overlook the circumstances under 
which the noble Marquis calls upon us to take that decisive step which 
may long banish from Europe all the blessings of peace. The noble Mar« 
quis has told us that Russia has got the cholera; that she is engaged ina 
war with Poland; that she would, therefore, have great difficulty in 
bringing her forces into the west of Europe; and that, consequently, she 
could give us little or no assistance. He has likewise told us that Austria 
and Prussia are both in a great degree incapacitated by circumstances 
from taking an active share in any general European warfare; and whois 
there that looks upon the dissatisfied and disturbed state of Italy and of 
Germany, and does not see the truth of that intelligence? Such being 
his premises, what do your Lordships think is the conclusion of the noble 
Marquis?—That, in proportion as these our allies are weak, and incapable 
of assisting either themselves or us, are we bound to enter into a war on 
their behalf against France, capable as she is of rousing every state in 
Europe to the most dangerous pitch of excitement! I feel all the difficul- 
ties and dangers of such a position. I feel, too, that we might be reduced, 
notwithstanding all our reluctance, to meet these difficulties and these 
dangers in the face, and to incur the dreadful evil of another war in sup= 
port of our national character and our national independence. But will 
the noble Marquis, who knows nothing of what has passed in these nego- 
tiations, say that the moment is now come, when, after having taken 
every step which we hitherto have taken with the full concurrence of all 
the Powers, and when we have every prospect of continuing to act with 
their concurrence, if we are permitted to follow our own policy,—will 
the noble Marquis say that the moment is now come when we ought to 
flyin the face of them all, and thereby to involve Europe in a war of 
opinions ?” . 

After adverting to the desultory character of Lord London- 
derry’s speech, Lord Grey continued— 

“The noble Marquis has inveighed in good set terms, but not with 
very sound discretion, against Ministers for abandoning their doctrine of 
non-interference. There is not a principle which I have ever maintained 
upon that point that lam not ready at this moment to reassert. I admit 
that the principle of not interfering in the internal affairs of other na~- 
tions with a.view to change their domestic government, is one of the 
most sacred principles of the law of nations. Iam _ready, however, to 
contend that that — is subject to exception. Iassert, that as far 
as regards Belgium and Holland, and the choice of a government for the 
former, there has been no interference on the part of the British Governe 
ment. Thereare, however, certain principles of interference connected 
with the rights of self-defence, which justify and render interference ne- 
cessary. It is on these principles of necessary self-defence that Ministers 
have acted; and itis because they have so acted, they did not expect 
the animadversions of the noble Duke and the noble Earl, who them- 
selves acted upon the same principles under the same circumstances. 
Nay more, the arrangements upon which they have acted were actually 
begun by the noble Duke’s Cabinet, for the very proper purpose of avert~ 
ing what he at the time justly termed ‘ the conflagration of Europe.’” 

In answer to a question in the concluding sentence of Lord Lon- 
donderry’s speech, Earl Grey replied— 

He wished to God that he could say that any thing had been done to 
produce a positive settlement of the angry relations between Holland 
and Belgium; but he could not: all he could say was, that the settlement 
—so desired, he was sure, by all—was in a state of progress; and he 
hoped that during the progress of that settlement their Lordships would 
see the inexpediency of calling for information, the production of which, 
under the circumstances of a most delicate negotiation, might risk the 
defeat of the object the country had in view. Such a production would 
at that moment be highly detrimental to the public service; and though 
a reference to it would easily expose the groundlessness of the noble 
Marquis’s attack, he still, by not pues it, nor referring to it, would 
submit patiently to the noble Marquis’s vituperation—confident that 
when the proper hour of explanation arrived, justice would be awarded 
to him by their Lordships and the public. 

No surprise, Earl Grey said, need have been felt by Lord Lon- 
donderry at his departing from the policy of Lord Castlereagh, as 
he had not only on the very first day of the last session of the late 
Parliament expressed his opinion that Belgium and Holland must 
be separated, but at the period of the ‘settlement of Europe,” as 
it was called, he had equally expressed his sentiments on the forced 
and unnatural union by which the balance of power was sought to 
be maintained. The result proved that he was right, and Lord 

Castlereagh wrong. It was true, Earl Grey observed, he had 
. differed from Mr. Canning on some points of his foreign policy, 
but it did not follow that he should in consequence with the 
foreign policy of Mr. Canning’s predecessor. Having adverted 
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Londonderry, Earl Grey noticed in particular the charge against 
he French Government. 

He was bound to state, that the conduct of the French Government in 
the whole transaction had been most fair and open. It had been called 
upon to interfere, pursuant to treaty, in the case of an armistice having 
been violated without notice, and contrary to the understanding of the 
other parties to it, as this country and the other parties to the treaty had 
been called upon; and in acting as they had done, they felt they were 
merely fulfilling their solemn engagement. ‘* Admitted,” says Lord Lon- 
donderry, ‘‘ but why not await the result of negotiation and concerted 
mediation 2?” Earl Grey was not then called upon to discuss that point. 
It was sufficient for the present purpose to state that the French Govern- 
ment had not interfered but on this most pressing solicitation; and that 
they had given the most positive assurance that their sole object was the 
defence of Belgium, and thatwhen that should have been secured, and 
the Dutch troops should have gone back into Holland, the French troops 
should forthwith return within the French frontiers. 

In conclusion, Earl Grey appealed to their Lordships if they 
concurred in opinion with the Marquis of Londonderry that the 
Ministers were pursuing, in respect to Belgium, a policy deroga- 
tory to the honour of the country and the King,—to say so at once: 

Andlet the noble Marquis come forward with a direct motion to dis- 
possess them of their present places, instead of endeavouring to hold 
them up to public censure by indirect attacks like the present. This would 
be the more manly course—that easiest to be grappled with. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON complained, chiefly, that in conse- 
quence of the turn which the negotiations had taken, we had lost 
that influence upon the Government of the Netherlands which it 
had been the policy of all English statesmen to maintain. With 
respect to the armistice demanded by the Five Powers, the Duke 
insisted that even yet it had not been enforced ; and where it was, 
the King of the Netherlands was alone prejudiced by it. The 
Duke was ready to admit, that the reunion of Belgium with Hol- 
Jand was impracticable ; but still he must contend, that the in- 
terests of Holland had been overlooked in arranging the terms of 
the separation. The Duke proceeded to comment on the letter of 
Lord Ponsonby; in which, without any communication with the 
King of Holland, Luxemburg, which had been previously guaran- 
teed by implication to Holland, was, on Lord Ponsonby's own 
responsibility, handed over to Belgium. The King of Holland 
had a right to complain of this. 

It was the old interest of England, no less than of Holland, that Bel- 
gium should be beyond the control and influence of the French Govern- 
ment; and yet Ministers had set these interests at nought, or rather 
abandoned them in favour of Belgium. It was our interest not to let the 
French troops overrun Belgium, as they no doubt would do if they had 
not done so already; and it was no valid justification that their having 
done so was in pursuance of atreaty, to which we also were a party, for 
guaranteeing the integrity of the new kingdom of Belgium. He asked 
what business had we in. guaranteeing this integrity at the expense of 
Holland? None whatever; nay, more, our only business ought to have 
been to guarantee the integrity of Holland against Belgium and other 
states. Then let taem look how the interests of the King of Holland had 
been abandoned in the eighteen preliminary articles referred to by his 
noble friend. In the original basis of separation, the King of Holland is 
guaranteed the Duchy of Luxemburg. He is willing to abide by that 
basis. In the mean time, the new King of Belgium steps in and swears to 
the maintenance of the constitution which the allied Powers have drawn 
up; of which constitution the annexation of the Duchy of Luxemburg 
to the new kingdom was a fundamental feature, showing that the King 
of Holland has just ground of complaint against this country and the 
other parties to the articles; and this, too, in favour of a newly-elected 
King, whom no power in Europe as yet had recognised, except the Kings 
of France and England. Was it, therefore, surprising that the King of 
the Netherlands should complain of his interests being thus abandoned 
by us? or that we had, in fact, lost our influence over the Dutch Govern- 
ment? Could it be expected that we should retain the good-will of a 
State whose interests we thus disregarded ? 


The Duke made a special charge of negligence against Lord 
Palmerston— 

After the King of Holland had received the communication of the terms 
upon which the Allied Powers had agreed to the separation of Holland 
and Belgium, he forwarded a despatch to the British Government, in 
which he distinctly states that he will endeavour to maintain the origi- 
nal basis of the separation ‘‘ par des moyens militaires,” by military means. 
This letter was delivered at the Foreign Office by M. Zuylen de Nyevelt, 
on Wednesday at twelve o’clock; but, strange to say, was not opened by 
the noble Foreign Secretary till next day. That is, a letter containing 
this important communication was not opened till it was to late to pre- 
vent the mischief it was directed against. This was important to bear 
in mind; for he maintained that had that letter been, as it ought to have 
been, opened on its arrival at the Foreign Office, there would have been 
sufficient time to prevent the march of the French troops across the Bel- 
gian frontier, and, indeed, that of the Dutch troops across their own 
frontier, if they had, which he doubted, even as yet crossed that frontier. 


Earl Grey commented on the expression moyens militaires, 
and explained the case of the letter— 

The Duke of Wellington interpreted the expression moyens militaires 
asif it had no other meaning than military ‘‘ means” or instruments. 
Now he put it to their Lordships whether the obvious signification of the 
terms moyens militaires was not military “ measures.” (‘ No,” from the 
Duke of Wellington.) The noble duke might say no, but he was singular 
in his interpretation, It was true, as the noble Duke had stated, that M. 
Zuylen de Nyevelt had forwarded to the Foreign Office, on Wednesday 
night, the document referred to; but as it was addressed, not to the 
Foreign Secretary, but to the conference at large, it in consequence was 
not opened till the conference had met on the next day, Thursday. In 
the mean time, we had received despatches from the British Ambassadors 
at the several Courts, to which a similar letter had been addressed by the 
King of Holland; and they had unanimously concurred in interpreting 
the expression moyens in a sense different from that of the noble Duke. 
They, in fact, in common with, not only the members of the Cabinet, 
including of course the Foreign Secretary, but also the Ambassadors, 
parties to the conference, united:in giving to the expression but the one 
obvious meaning of being a mere.‘ measure,” not implying actual war- 
fare. They. never for a moment contemplated the proceeding of the 
aioe of Holland, and all united in surprise at his violation of the armis- 





The Duke of WeLtinGron repeated his interpretation of the 
word. It might be rendered “ measures,” but its obvious mean 
ing was ‘ means or instruments.” 

Ear] Grey said Lord Palmerston had half an hour's conversa- 
tion with the Dutch Ambassador on Thursday, and not a word 
transpired that could lead to the belief that the phrase indicated 
any act of overt hostility. 

Lord Brovenam strongly deprecated the discussion of delicate 
and still pending negotiations. Whatever responsibility, however, 
attached to it, did not rest with the Ministers, but with Lord Lon- 
donderry, or rather with those persons, more wary than himself, 
who urged him on, and of whom he was the mouthpiece. 

Not only was the noble Earl* made the mouthpiece, but he was likee 
wise created the headpiece of the party; and he availed himself of his 
being this headpiece, to snatch every possible opportunity of a chance- 
debate to bring forward the most unfounded charges, and to make the 
most uncandid statements and unauthorized assertions that any member 
of the Legislature ever ventured upon; nay, the noble Earl went further 
than Lord Brougham had ever heard any man go in a court of law, even 
among the hired advocates whose professional duty it was to .make 
speeches up to the mark of the statements and instructions in their 
brief. He did not state this out of any disrespect to professional orators 
or hired advocates—he only made the observation by way of acknowledg- 
ment to the noble Earl’s discreet zeal and consummate judgment. 


In respect to the alleged neglect of Lord Palmerston, the Lord 
Chancellor observed— 

How the opening of the letter could have led to any stopping of the 
military operations, did greatly exceed his comprehension. It was 
brought tothis country by a person who was perfectly well aware, before 
he left the Hague, that orders had been publicly issued for the immediate 
march of the Dutch troops. Lord Brougham fully concurred in the mea- 
sures which his colleagues had taken; and they were taken within half az 
hour after the fact had been communicated on Wednesday night, so little 
did the charge of laches apply to his noble friend. (Checrs from Leré 
Londonderry.) Measures had been taken at twoo’clock that morning, Lord 
Palmerston being in possession of the fact of orders having been issued te 
the Dutch army; but if the noble Earl expected that he should tell him 
what those measures were, he reckoned, as he did on other occasions, 
very much without his host. If the letter had been opened, nothing 
more could have been done. If, as it had been asserted, the person whe 
brought the letter had come over to negotiate, after the troops had 
been ordered to march, this would have been, to use a term of Dutch 
diplomacy, a case of. uberrima fides ; but it was singular that he had never 
dropped the slightest hint, or taken the slightest step, that could indicate 
that such was the object of his journey, 

The Chancellor went on to comment on the final settlement 
of European affairs in 1815. It was in one sense indeed a final 
settlement, for every year that had since elapsed had seen it oe 
proaching its end, and now it had finally arrived at it. He al- 
luded with great point to the invasion of Spain by the French 
under the Duke of Angouléme. Lord Brougham said he was nof 
the first nor the only one who took credit for seeing these matters 
in a sounder light than Godolphin or Marlborough. 

But if the latter had lived to 1823, he would not have held down his 
head with shame, nor would he have lifted up his eyes with amazement, 
to see that after he had made war so long and so gloriously, in order te 
prevent France having any influence beyond the Pyrenees, this country 
could suffer France absolutely to overrun Spain, without firing one single 
shot in her defence, and, what was more, without using any of those re- 
monstrances, or any even of the weakest of those terms, which diplomacy 
keeps bottled up for the use of cabinets. B 

Lord Brougham repelled in the strongest terms the insinuation 
that England had deserted the King of Holland ; or that we had 
encouraged, much less enforced the arrangements by which 
Prince Leopold ascended the throne of Belgium. The choice was 
freely made; and the only drawback, in Lord Brougham’s opi- 
nion, to the object of it, was his connexion with England, sinee 
in no case could England have any business to make itself a party 
with Belgium. With respect to Luxemburg, Lord Brougham 
denied that we were in any respect bound to Holland. On that 
point, Holland was not our ally. Luxemburg was the private 
patrimony of the house of Nassau, but our treaties with Holland 
did not bind us to interfere to preserve the integrity of that house. 

Lord Brougham said he could not conclude without noticing 
the charge brought against him by Lord Londonderry, that he was 
fond of sareasm. He denied being fond of it, but Lord London- 
derry, he observed, was fond of it and he was prone to indulge in 
it, judging, as men will often do, that what they like to do, they 
must necessarily excel in, For his own part, he enjoyed the sar- 
casm of the noble Earl— 


It was most innocuous—perfectly innocent—and sometimes very 
amusing. This only proved his proposition, that, though a persom 
might have not the least skill in stripping off his enemy’s skin 
(which was the original meaning of the word sarcasm), yet he might 
show as much of the vituperative spirit as if he were the most suc- 
cessful and efficient of all the practitioners of sarcasm in ancient 
or modern times. The noble Earl’s speech had been very much 
mixed. up with attacks of every sort; but he would say a word or 
two on it, and ina perfect spirit of good humour. The noble Earl had 
hardly condescended to mention a single family, a foreign Minister, or 2 
set of foreign Ministers, without taking some opportunity of attacking 
them. His noble friend—he begged the noble Earl’s pardon for calling 
him friend, but he suspected that the noble Earl wished to be his friend, 
as he wished to be so vituperative—had let the noble Earl at the head of 
the Treasury come in for a share of vituperation. He had attacked the 
noble Earl for appointing persons connected with him to diplomatic si- 
tuations, and for appointing another person connected with him to 2 
bishoprick. If, ever there was an ungrateful man—a thoroughly un- 
grateful man—or, as the old. woman said in the play, a fond ungr 
man—it was the noble Earl. He was most fond of newspapers, and how 
could he get on with his speeches without them? :He had that night-not 
only taken all his data out-of a newspaper, but when his own arguments 


were failing or exhausted, he had ingeniously eked them out, by reading 


* The Chancellor, throughout this speech, stands on punctilio with the epee 
and alludes to him as Earl Vane, in.which character he sits in the House of Lor 
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the arguments of the editor of a French Jacobin journal, and he had fur- 
ther condescended to translate these quotations for the benefit of all the 
members of that House who had not had the benefit of a Continental 
education. And, with all this deep debt of gratitude to the press,.no one 
was more inclined to vituperate the press than the noble Earl. 

Lord Brougham went on to allude to the elevation of Dr. Grey 
tothe see of Derry, which Lord Londonderry had insinuated was 
in contemplation ; and observed, as that Reverend person had al- 
wéady all the blame of the preferment, he thought Earl Grey should 
at once give him the advantages of it, and in this way Lord Lon. 
donderry’s speech would do some good, 

Lord Brougham concluded by deprecating in the strongest manner 


the attack of the Marquis on the Foreign Ambassadors ; anattack | 


unparalleled, he said, in coarseness, injustice, and impolicy. 


The Earl of AnERDEEN went into the history of the protocols, | 
He maintained that the King | 
of Holland had done nothing which his note of the 24th June did | 


on which he commented at length. 


not give fair warning of. He panegyrized his Dutch Majesty's 
kingly character, and the loyalty of his people. He regretted that 
Prince Leopold had acceded to the Belgian invitation. All things 


considered, our conduct towards the King of Holland had been | 


most impolitic, unjust, and un-English. 


The Earl of Carnarvon looked upon the Lord Chancellor’s | 


speech as a will-o’-the-wisp, to lead their Lordships astray. He 
joined the Marquis of Londonderry in blaming the indifference of 
Ministers to the fate of Holland. He thought if the French had 
possession of the Texel and Helvoetsluys, the issue might be as 
dangerous to the country as if they had possession of Portsmouth 


and Plymouth. He spoke of the Ministry throwing themselves | 


for support on the disaffection of the country, and abandoning all 
that course of policy which had rendered England prosperous and 
happy. He coneluded, however, by stating that he would not 
vote for Lord Londonderry’s motion, although he looked on the 
policy of Government as tending to compromise the peace and 
safety of the country, and of all the countries in Europe. 

Lord Ho.tvanp said, Lord Carnarvon described the Ministers as 
throwing themselves upon the discontented. It was plain, how- 
ever, that they did not throw themselves upon the noble Lord. 
He spoke of them as endeavouring to maintain themselves in 
power by removing the causes of discontent, whenever or by 
whomsoever they might be expressed; he would find that they 
would not maintain or increase their power by any endeavour to 
remove it as far as he was concerned. The Marquis of London- 
derry’s speech and motion had a threefold object in view,—first, 
to provoke those on the Ministerial side of the House to indulge 
in language which might be used as a handle against them; se- 
condly, to urge Ministers into a premature discussion upon points 
with which it was inconvenient, and difficult, and dangerous for 
Ministers to expatiate; and thirdly, to get rid of the Reform Bill. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said a few words on the mode of 
settling the Belgian question, by giving the throne to the Prince of 
Orange; and Lord Carnarvon complained bitterly of Lord Hol- 
land, for putting him among the discontented, and of the cheers 
that accompanied that part of Lord Holland's speech. 

The Marquis of Lonponperry said, Lord Brougham should 
be made to know that there were very many Peers in the House 
who could give Lord Brougham as good as he could bring. He 
concluded by. withdrawing his motion, the discussion of which had 
lasted no less than six hours. : 

The question, which was to have been discussed in the House 
of Commons the same night, on a postponed motion of Sir 
Ricuarp VyvyAn, was a second time postponed to Thursday, on the 
statement of Lord Patmersron, that despatches had been trans- 
mitted to the King of Holland, to which as yet no answer had 
been returned, and that on the answer to be returned it would de- 
pend whether the negotiations of the parties under the mediation 
of the Five Powers would not be renewed. ; 

In answer to a question, very pertinaciously put by Mr. Neild's 
nominee, Captain Botpgero, Lord PALMERSTON said, the Five 
Powers, when they consented to Prince Leopold's acceptance of 
the sovereignty of Belgium, did not overlook the possibility of 
Holland's putting an end to the armistice. 

On Thursday, Lord Patmersrton said, that accounts had been 
received that day, of orders being transmitted from the Hague 
for the recal of the Dutchtroops, and that negotiations were re- 
commenced. He wished to. know whether, under such circum- 
stances, Sir Richard Vyvyan would not consent to postpone his 
motion ? : 

Sir Richarp Vyvyan wished, before giving an answer, to 
learn whether the French troops had also retired from the Belgic 
territory ? 

Lord Panmerston said, he could only repeat, that assurance 
was given, that the moment the Dutch troops retired, the French 
troops would follow their example. 

Sir Ricuarp Vyvyan said, on this assurance, he had no ob- 
jection to postpone his motion for a week, in the course of which 
time the movements of the French troops would be ascertained. 

Sir Richard having given way, Lord Stormont rose to state, 
that he thought the concession of Sir Richard too great; and he 
would accordingly next day move for the production of certain 
papers respecting Belgium. (Cries of “ Oh!” and “ Hear !") 

hen Lord Stormont sat down, Mr. Croxer stated that he 
also had a motion respecting Belgium, which he with reluctance 
consented to forego even for a night. He wished, however, first 
of all to ask, at what time Lord Palmerston and the Conference 
became acquainted with the letter of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
Tairs of Holland, dated 2nd August ? : 


Lord Patmerston said, on Wednesday. But it afterwards ap- 
peared that he had confounded the letter of the 2nd with that of 
the Ist. In answer to a second and more specific inquiry, he said 
the former had been read over to him hastily on Friday or Satur- 
day, he could not say which, by the Dutch Minister. 

ar Croxer said, he would on Friday make a motion on this 
point. 

Mr. Croker being disposed of, the Marquis of CHanpos ad- 
vanced to the attack. He wished to know if the French had 
crossed the Belgie frontier, and taken possession of Mons ? 

Lord Patmerston understood they had arrived at Mons. 

Lord Cuanpos again asked whether the French had taken 
| military possession of the citadel of Mons? 

Lord Patmerston complained of the inconvenience of such 
questions— 
|  ‘* Whatever information,” he added, ‘the House of Commons may 

require in order to enable it to form an opinion of the policy of his 

Majesty’s Government, I shall be always ready to give it; but if gentle- 

men expect that his Majesty’s Ministers are here to serve no purposes but 

those of a newspaper, I can assure them that they will find themselves 
disappointed.” 

Lord Cuannos said he had a right to put such questions. He 
said Ministers showed a disposition to hide from the House and 
the country the information which both had a right to expect. 

| (Cries of * Oh!” and “ Hear !"’) ; 

The Speaker said, that such observations, unless the Marquis 
meant to conclude with a motion, were disorderly. 

When the Marquis of Chandos sat down, Mr. A. Trevor rose 
to ask, whether King Leopold had not sent a message to the French 
not to advance? and whether the French had not, in retin, stated 
that his request could nct be complied with, as the resolution of 
the French Government had been taken ? ° 

Lord PatMERsTON refused to give any more answers. 

“It appears,” he said, ‘‘that I am not merely expected to give the 
House accurate and detailed information of every thing which his 
Majesty’s Government has done, but also to furnish the House with infor- 
mation of every thing that has been done by all the other Governments of 
Europe. Ido not feel that that forms any part of the duty which Iam 
called upon to discharge” 

Mr. Croker introduced his motion last night, by way of 
amendment to the question of the Speaker's leaving the chair 
when the House was about to resolve itself into Committee on the 
Reform Bill. After a few preliminary observations as an indivis 
dual, on his desire, not to censure Lord Palmerston but Minister- 
generally, he again put to Lord Palmerston the question put the 
previous evening,—namely, when that noble Lord had first learned 
the contents of the letter of the Dutch Foreign Secretary, dated 
2nd August ? 

Lord Patmerston, said on Friday. 

Mr, Croker went on. When Sir Richard Vyvyan, on Friday, 
put a question respecting the terminating of the armistice by 
Holland, Lord Palmerston said in reply, that Government had re- 
ceived notice of that intention from Sir Charles Bagot. Mr. 
Croker then asked whether, besides the communication from Sir 
Charles Bagot, a communication had not also been made by the 
Dutch Government. To this second question, Lord Althorp 
replied, that an answer would. lead him into more details than was 
then convenient: he afterwards added, that Government had with 
great surprise heard of the termination of the armistice at the mo- 
ment a minister was sent to this country to enter on negotiations. 
Next day, Lord Palmerston repeated, in general terms, that the 
Dutch had broken the armistice, and without notice. Mr. Croker 
mentioned a conversation that passed on Saturday between him- 
self, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Palmerston, in which the latter 
repeated that the King of Holland had violated the truce Mr. 
Croker here related hypothetically the substance of the debate in 
the House of Lords, on the Marquis of Londonderry’s motion. 
He particularly adverted to the letter received by Lord Palmer- 
ston on Wednesday, the opening of which was delayed until the 
following day. In consequence of the answers of Lord Palmer- 
ston and his colleagues, the Dutch nation, Mr. Croker said, had 
been most unjustly calumniated. 

The Dutch were left for seven days—the most eventful in their history 
since the period when the Duke of Marlborough was knocking at their 
gates—writhing under an accusation preferred against them by a British 
Minister, for having violated their engagements. He thought that he 
had now made out something of a prima facie case, to prove that his noble 
friend should have been either more or less communicative; and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should either have persevered in his original 
reserve, or, if he deviated from it, he should have done justice to the un- 
fortunate Dutch. 

Mr. Croker went to what he termed the second act of the drama, 
the letter of the 2nd of August. 

When his noble friend was pressed on that subject, he said that he re- 
collected some such letter had been read in a hurried manner by the 
Dutch Minister. A Dutchman in a hurry! Mynheer got into a fuss, and 
read the paper in a hurry! But if the Dutchman was in a hurry, that was 
no reason why the Englishman should get intoa hurry also. The pheno- 
menon of a Dutchman being in a hurry, should have induced his noble 
friend to suppose that there was something inthe wind. It was surely no 
common matter which could excite a Dutchman. The circumstance, 
however, made so little impression on his noble friend, that he remem- 
bered nothing of the contents of the letter; and concluded by saying, that 
he forgot whether the communication took place on Friday or Saturday. 

Mr. Croker animadverted on the different conduct of the French 
and English authorities.. An hour had not elapsed, from the time 
that the former received the King of Belgium's letter, before the 
telegraph was at work and the garrison at Lisle was under arms. 
He went on to comment on the various attempts at translating 
the phrase in the two Dutch despatches, moyens militaires, It 
seemed wonderful, that, however hurried the reading of the Dutch 
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Minister, these remarkable words did not strike the ear of Lord 
Palmerston. 

The Cabinet had been debating for twenty-four hours what the words 
moyens militaires could possibly mean. The five wise heads of the Con- 
ference, too, had been puzzling themselves on the subject. One of the 
members of the Conference had a perfect knowledge of the meaning of 
French words; but it unfortunately happened that his proficiency in the 
English language was not very great, and in consequence he translated 
moyens militaires to mean nothing at all. He did not know whether that 
illustrious person intended to deceive the Conference, but he succeeded 
in convincing them that moyens militaires meant nothing at all. 

Mr. Croker read quotations from other portions of the letter of 
the 2nd, and declared that his understanding sunk in despair when 
he found Ministers at a loss to conclude from its tenor whether 
the Dutch King meant to commence hostilities or not. 

Such, then, was the history of these extraordinary proceedings—such 
was the history of ‘‘ the three great days” of the noble Lord. He had 
crucified on the gibbet of infamy thé honour of the Dutch nation, and 
had, for his triumph, the occupation of the fortresses of Flanders—won 
by English blood, and built by English money—by the tricoloured flag of 
France. That tricoloured flag did not triumph more in the three great 
days of July in Paris, than it had triumphed in the three days of August 
in Belgium. 

My. Croker proceeded to quote and comment at great length on 
an article which appeared in the Zimes of Thursday sennight, on 
the subject of the disputes between Holland and Belgium, and to 
remark on the coincidence of the sentiments of the article with 
those expressed by Ministers on Friday and Saturday. 

He next mentioned an article in the same journal on Monday ; 
and lastly adverted to the letter of the 2nd of August, which ap- 
peared in it on Thursday—the same letter which had been so 
hurriedly read over to Lord Palmerston on Friday, and to the 
article exculpatory of the King of Holland which accompanied it. 
Mr. Croker stated, that he made these quotations and comments 
in order to show how the current of public opinion on this subject 
flowed. He concluded— 

What he complained of was the silence of Ministers. They would not 
have done any injury to the public interest, if they had acted towards 
the King of Holland with that fairness and candour which they would 
have extended to the gentlemen on the Opposition side of the House, 
though their political antagonists. They ought not to have let the Dutch 
Monarch lie under so grievous an imputation for several days; they 
ought not to have left it to a public journal to be the arbiter of his con- 
duct, and to unsay what had been gravely stated by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. In bringing this question forward, he had alluded to no paper 
which was not to be found in the public journals—he had not anticipated 
events—he had spoken only of things that had already been done. He 
had, he conceived, made out a case, and showed that injustice, cruel in- 
justice, had been done to the King of Holland. He had, he thought, 
made out a sufficient case to call on his Majesty’s Ministers to explain the 
share they might, perhaps involuntarily, have had in creating that injus- 
tice. It was not his intention to ask for the letter of the 2nd of August; 
which the noble Lord did not appear to carry in his head, although he 
might have it in his office. He should therefore move for a copy of the 
letter of the Ist of August, addressed by the Dutch Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Ministers of the Five Great Powers. 

Lord PaLmErston said, the motion and speech seemed some- 
thing like a bull. Mr. Croker had made a long harangue about 
the letter of the 2nd August, and by way of finish, he asked for 
the letter of the Ist. He would not grant it—not because it was 
any secret, but because it made a part of a whole, which Ministers 
were not at present prepared to produce. Lord Palmerston pro- 
ceeded— 

He did not mean to go into a defence or explanation of that which the 
right honourable gentleman had selected from newspapers. He could 
assure the right honourable gentleman that he did not write for news- 
papers. (Loud cheers.) He was neither an editor nor a party connected 
in any way with newspapers, and therefore he was not responsible for any 
thing that appeared in them. Neither would he be led to enter into the 
general question by any personal appeals which had been made to him, 
The right honourable gentleman declared, in the outset, that he was actu- 
ated by the utmost personal affection and regard for him ; but certainly he 
had taken a very unsatisfactory mode to prove the sincerity of his state- 
ment... The right honourable gentleman’s speech of an hour and a half, 
consisted of one continued personal attack on him. The right honourable 
gentleman imputed to him every species of fault. There was scarcely 
One which in the right honourable gentleman’s eyes he had not been 
guilty of. Negligence, absence from his post, ignorance of his duties, and 
injustice to his Sovereign—of all these errors he had been accused. 

Lord Palmerston remarked on the character of Mr. Croker’s 
appeal— 

The right honourable gentleman appeared to have been, on this even- 
ing, allowed by his friends to have a benefit of his own; and he had given 
the House a laboured display, partly of tragedy and partly of comedy. 
The right honourable gentleman was, he admittted, an exceedingly good 
joker—he was excessively successful when he attempted the comic strain ; 
but, when he came to the higher strain of tragedy, and endeavoured to 
touch the feelings of his audience, he was far from being happy. He 
would therefore advise him to leave off tragedy, and take at once to farce. 

Lord Palmerston would not be impelled by Mr. Croker's 
speech to go into any discussion of the general question, or to 
pronounce a verdict on the conduct of the King of Holland. He 
would rather lie under the imputation of having acted improperly, 
than relieve himself by inculpating that Monarch, if it were in his 
eget to do so. He denied that he had ever offered an opinion on 

is conduct. He had stated facts only. He would not declare 
whether the armistice agreed on in November last by the late 
Ministers was right or wrong. He would merely say it was now 
broken. Lord Palmerston went on to notice the case of the letter— 


Mr. Croker was surprised how any person could keep such a letter for 
twenty-four hours without breaking the seal and informing himself of 
its contents. Lord Palmerston did not know what might be Mr. Croker’s 
Official habits ; but he could assure the right honourable gentleman that 
such habits, the breaking open of letters not directed to him, were not 
amongst his. It had been his practice when he received communications 
of this nature, not to open them privately, but in the presence of all the 





members of the Conference. ‘‘ But,” said the rigit honourable gentle - 
man, “inthis perilous moment, when the fate of kurope depends not. on 
days, or hours, but possibly on minutes, a Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs receives this mysterious letter. It comes over in the Lightning 
steamer ; it travels quicker than the rapidity of the winds; the Secre- 
tary of State receives this letter, and he keeps it in his pocket till the fol- 
lowing and succeeding day!” (Laughter.) That was the best touch of 
pathosin the right honourable gentleman’s speech, though it did not appear 
to create any very pathetic effect. Now what was the answer to this? The 
Conference invited the King of the Netherlands to send over a minister te 
negotiate a peace. If the King had replied, ‘‘ No, I will fight, andJ send you 
a letter with the reason,” the business would have been intelligible. IE 
the plenipotentiary appointed by the King had said to the Conference, 
‘*1am sorry to tell you that my master refuses to negotiate, and here is 
a letter to the Conference which will explain his motives”—in that case, 
Lord Palmerston would have lost no time in summoning the Commis- 
sioners of Conferenc*, and laying that document before them. But what 
was it that the plenipotentiary said, in half an hour’s conversation? He 
appeared to have come without full powers to conclude any thing. Did 
he state that hostilities had recommenced?—No, In his interview, he 
stated, in some detail, the case of the King of Holland against Belgium. 
But when he went away, Lord Palmerston had no more notion that the 
Dutch troops had entered the Belgian territory twenty-four hours before, 
than he had of the most remote or improbable event that could be 
imagined. 

Mr. Croker had panegyrized the promptitude of the French Go- 
vernment ; Lord Palmerston claimed equal praise for that of the 
English. The intelligence of the Dutch movement was received 
on Wednesday evening, and on the same night despatches were 
sent to Admiral Codrington to proceed tothe Downs. With re- 
spect to the meaning of the often-quoted phrase moyens mili« 
taires— 

When in the Conference the letter of the lst of August was read, he 
asked, not one, but both the plenipotentiaries, whether they knew that 
hostilities had been begun ?. They said, in answer, that they might know 
much as individuals, but nothing in their official capacity. He then 
asked, ‘‘ What is the meaning of this expression, ‘ that your master will 
support his negotiations by military means?’” Their answer was, ‘‘ We 
have no instructions to give any explanation.” Then what became of 
Mr. Croker’s charge? According to him, if Ministers had only asked the 
plenipotentiaries to explain, it would have been done. 

With respect to the letter of the 2nd of August, Lord Palmerston 
explained— 

On Friday, on his way down to that House, he called on Lord Melbourne, 
and he found with him one of the Ministers of the Netherlands, Just as 
Lord Melbourne was rising to attend to his duties in the other House of 
Parliament, the Netherlands Minister pulled out that letter which had 
appeared in the newspapers, and read it, as he had before observed, ina 
hasty manner. Under other circumstances, it might, perhaps, have made 
a greater impression on his mind; but it should be observed, that it re- 
lated to a transaction that had been fully discussed. When he was ques- 
tioned on the subject, he stated the simple truth, that all the circum- 
stances connected with the reading of that letter were not, on the mo- 
ment, present to his mind, 

Lord BrupEnELL asked, if Ministers were so ready to interfere 
in the case of Holland, why they did not interfere in the case of 
Poland also? The truth was, they made it a principle to truckle 
to the powerful and to oppress the weak. He declared, if the pre- 
sent policy were persisted in, the English name would become a 
bye-word for every thing that was base and dishonourable. 

Lord Extor said, he understood that one of the Dutch Ambas- 
sadors had stated that they were at war with King Leopold. 

Lord Stormont expressed a wish that Lord Palmerston would 
not, on another occasion, keep a letter in his possession twenty- 
four hours without knowing its contents. 

Sir George Murray remarked, that the plea of Lord Palmer- 
ston, that he was put on his defence without the means of excul- 
pation, was equally good in the case of the King of Holland, 
whom Lord Palmerston, by his charges on Saturday, deliberately 
made, had put on his defence without the means or opportunity of 
defence. Sir George said, public rumour had described Admiral 
Codrington’s fleet as at the disposal of the Conterence —he would 
be glad to know if General Gerard’s troops were also at its dis- 
posal? Sir George alluded to the possibility of King Leopold's 
falling in the present strife: and asked, in that case, what might 
be the result with respect to the Duke de Nemours, the former 
candidate for the throne, who was now, it appeared, at Brussels ? 
Sir George expressed a hope that Ministers had clear grounds of 
defence, but insinuated his doubts of this. 
> Lord Atrnorp complained of the unfairness of such insinu- 
ations. 

Mr, Praep contended, that Holland had given sufficient notice 
of its intentions. 

Sir Cuartes WETHERELL fully agreed, that Ministers should 
not be put on their defence until they had the means of defence ; 
but in the present instance, they had, by the charge brought against 
the King of Holland, been the attacking, not the defending party.3 

The motion was negatived, without a division, 

On the original question for going into Committee, Mr. Cro- 
KER made a few observations, by way of reply. He defended him- 
self from the charge of committing a practical bull in moving for 
the letter of the 1st of August, by the fact, that had he moved for 
that of the 2nd, he would at once have been told it was not in 
Lord Palmerston’s possession. He seemed to apply to himself, 
with considerable soreness, Lord Palmerston's observation about 
‘“‘ writing in newspapers.” He concluded by declaring, that his 
observations, throughout, had been addressed to the Minister, not 
to the man; and that Lord Palmerston's speech that night had 
only confirmed the high opinion he had always entertained of his 
talents. Lord Palmerston equally disclaimed all personal feelings. 
The debate ended herea 
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2. Tuz Rerorm Brix. At the sitting on Saturday last,* three 
of the cases of Schedule D, the consideration of which had, on the 
ious evening, been postponed, were considered, and settled. 
‘© Kendal, the first case, no opposition was made; to Walsall, the 
second, very little ; to Whitehaven, on the motion of Lord Jonn 
Russexv., the township of Preston-Quarter was added. Mr. 
Croxer and several other members strenuously objected to the 
eonjunction of Workington and Whitehaven. The House divided 
on the clause; which was carried, with Lord John Russell's 
amendment, by 104 to 60. The division was wholly unexpected, 
and about thirty members,were barred out. Mr. Davies GILBERT's 
motion respecting Penzance, and Mr. Riany Wason'’s respecting 
Toxteth Park, were not pressed; and clause 3rd was in conse- 
quence agreed to. The 4th clause, reducing the representatives 
of Weymouth from four to two, was also agreed to. 
_ The House having gone into Committee on Tuesday, the ques- 
zion was put on clause 5th generally, and agreed to. 

It was then put on the first case in Schedule E—namely, that 
Sculcoates be united to Hull; and after some objections from Mr. 
Govu.purn, carried. 

On the second case, that of Penryn and Falmouth, Mr. Fresn- 
FIELD moved as an amendment, that Penryn should continue to 
return two members, to be elected by the resident freeholders and 
householders paying scot and lot. 

Mr. Stewart, the other member for Penryn, supported the 
amendment; which, after a few remarks from Lord ALtHorp, 
was negatived without adivision. 

To the union of Portsea and Portsmouth, Mr. Croker ob- 
jected ; he could see no reason why the same rule should not be 
adopted in respect of Portsea that had been adopted in respect of 
Devonport. 

Lord Atrnorp observed, that Devonport and Plymouth were 
2wo separate towns, a mile distant from each other; Portsea and 
Portsmouth were undistinguishable. 

The union was agreed to. 

On the question that Rochester, with Chatham and Stroud, 
stand part of Schedule E, Mr. J. Minus strongly objected to the 
anion, The principal objections urged were—that the 1,000 vo- 
ters of Rochester would be deluged by the 1,500 Chatham voters ; 
that Chatham was under Government influence. Mr. Mills at 
the same time had no objection to Chatham's returning two mem- 
bers for itself, provided Rochester were left undisturbed. 

The objections were enforced by Lord Vituers. 

Lord Atrnorp thought the charge against Chatham of being 
ander Government influence was the best argument for the 
junction. 7 

Sir Epwarp Sucprn complained of the contradictory nature of 
the rule applied to disfranchising and enfranchising. 

Lord AtrHorp said, none but inconsiderable places were pro- 
posed for disfranchisement— 

Tt had been insisted that Ministers should lay down some rule upon this 
subject ; and when they had laid down a rule, the gentlemen opposite 
Bound them strictly to that rule. They did more. Having got the rule, 
they tried by every means that ingenuity could devise—he would not say 
by allsorts of special pleading—to get in some fraction of a district, or 
corner of a parish, in order to take a place out of the strict rule. 

In respect of enfranchisement, the case was different; for the 
Smallest town to be enfranchised possessed several thousands more 
than the rule of disfranchisement required; such extreme 
strictness was in that case unnecessary. 

Mr. Wywn defended the conduct of the Opposition, and con- 
8ended that the rule ought to be intepreted literally. 

Mr. STan.ey repeated Lord Althorp’s argument. 

Sir Cuarntes WETHERELL spoke against the conjunction of 
Chatham and Rochester. In the course of his speech, Sir Charles 
said the eyes of the people of England were beginning to open ; 
they were beginning to be disgusted with the absurdities of the Bull. 

Mr. Hopezs took him up on this point. 

The honourable and learned gentleman had said that there was great 
@isgust in the county of Kent at the manner in which the House had 
dealt with this Bill. 

Sir CHARLES WETHERELL—‘‘ Not withthe Bill, ‘but with the Kentish 
Boroughs.” 

Mr. Honces continued—Well, in that respect, the honourable and 
Jearned gentleman was quite right. (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) 
He was sorry to say, that in the county of Kent very considerable disgust 
had arisen in consequence of the proceedings on this Bill. (Loud and 
continued cheering from the Opposition.) We repeated, very considerable 
@isgust—but it was disgust at the delay which had taken place in the 
progress of the Bill. (Much cheering and laughter from the Ministerial 
side.) The people would never change their mind on the subject of Re- 
form ; or if they did, it would be replaced by a desire for a republic. 

After some conversation, on the rights of the two towns, 
Bord Mitton asked, where there were on the banks of the Med- 
way two boroughs, one of old an4one of new creation, and only 
ene of them capable of exercising the franchise aright, which was 
best entitled to exercise it ? 

Mr. Goutsurn reminded Lord Milton of the case of Gateshead. 

Had the noble Lord forgotten the Tyne? Could not the noble Lord 
recollect a debate in which two towns on the banks of the Tyne were re- 
ferred to, one of which was to send two members, and the other one ? 
Could he so suddenly forget it when he came to the Medway? When 
the county of Durham was in question, one principle was to be applied ; 
but to the county of Kent there was to be another. 

These queries were very loudly cheered by the Opposition. 

Lord Mizeon observed, there was this plain distinction in the 
two cases—the smaller of the two towns on the Tyne was larger 
than the largest of the two towns on the Medway. 


® Noticed in the second, but not in the first edition, of last week’s Spectator, 





Mr. Wynn thought the virtual disfranchisement of the Roches- 
ter voters might bring into question the right of Earl Spenser and 
Earl Fitzwilliam to sit in the House of Lords. 

Mr. T. 8S. DuncomsBe remarked on Mr. Goulburn’s allusion to 
Gateshead and Durham— 

The right honourable gentleman had referred to a noble Lord, a friend 
of his. What did that observation mean? It meant that that noble Lord 
had used his influence in the Cabinet to get additional representatives for 
the county of Durham to the prejudice of other places. That was the 
plain English of it. (Cheers from the Opposiiion side.) He understood 
that cheer ; but if Mr. Goulburn, or any other member, would get up and 
say so, he would meet the assertion with a direct and express contradic« 
tion. If Mr. Goulburn said so, he called it a base and wicked calumny, 

This expression of Mr. Duncombe called forth a very loud cry of 
“Order!” The Chairman, Mr. Bernat, interposed, as did Sir 
Henry Harpince and Sir Rozert INna@tis, in deprecation of the 
expressions used. 

Mr. DuncomBE said— ? 

He was sorry if his language had not been Parliamentary; but he ap- 
pealed to the Chair, whether, when he referred to the charge, that Lord 
Durham had exerted his influence in the Cabinet to obtain representatives 
for the county of Durham, to the prejudice of other places, he was not 
met by a cheer from the other side of the House; and when he was met 
by that cheer, he said he would repeat that it was a wicked calumny, 
(Order, order!) He cared not for the penalty for saying this; he sup- 
posed there was some penalty; it would be a penalty for speaking truth, 
and he would abide it. (Order, order !) 

No fewer than twenty-seven spceches were pronounced, by 
nearly as many members, on the point whether Mr. Duncombe 
should or should not apologize for these hasty words; and the 
discussion seemed destined to oceupy the entire night without any 
settlement of the question mooted ; when the Speaker, who had 
been accidentally absent, entered the House, and there was a 
general ery raised for him to stand forward and pronounce the law 
on the case. 

The Speaker said— 

No member of the Committee more heartily concurred in the wish 
expressed by the noble Lord that this discussion should end; and he ex- 
pressed this wish with the greater earnestness, as his experience had 
shown him that no question of disorder was ever cured or mitigated by 
an elongated discussion. He was not in the Committee when this oc- 
curred, buthe wasinformed that honourable members had gone much out of 
the question before the Committee. It was said by the honourable member 
that the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) had made no com- 
plaint; but the offence of disorder was not looked upon as an offence of 
the individual, but to the Committee. He also collected this, that what- 
ever was disorderly arose from an hypothesis of the honourable member 
as to the construction of another honourable member’s speech. He had 
heard it discussed, and had heard all honourable members negative the 
correctness of the hypothesis ;, and the honourable member for Hertford 
himself, must feel that the speech would not bear the construction which 
he had hypothetically put upon it, and the honourable member himself 
had expressed his regret that he should have said any thing offensive to 
the Committee: this being so, he cordially joined with those who wished 
that the discussion should go no farther ; though he was far from say~« 
ing that even if the insinuation were made, it would justify such lan- 
guage as had been used; yet, having been explained so far as that ho- 
nourable members must have seen that the language was not applicable, 
he did hope that the discussion might now close, for if such discussions 
were continued, the Committee, in endeavouring to get out of one diffi- 
culty, would only get into others. " é 

The question of order thus happily settled, the question of bu- 
siness was at length attended to. The House divided ; and Chat- 
ham and Stroud were united to Rochester, by a majority of 251 
to 151. ; 

The question of Sandwich and Deal was then disposed of. 

Lord Arruorp moved, as an addition to the schedule, the con- 
junction of the parish of Christchurch and of Clink Liberty to 
Southwark. It was also agreed to. 3 : 

On the suggestion of Lord Atrnorp, the principle of the sixth 
clause, which relates to the Welsh contributory boroughs, was 
also agreed to. ; 

On the House resuming, the Spraxer reverted to the discus« 
sion of order which had occupied so large a portion of the night— 

It sometimes happened that intemperate language was used in the heat 
of debate, and it was difficult to account for the impression which, under 
such circumstances, an expression made on the mind of an individual, 
In such cases, it had always been his endeavour to maintain the dig< 
nity of the House and the freedom of debate; and at the same time, to 
observe the utmost delicacy with respect to the personal honour and cha- 
racter of every member of the House. Some intemperate language had 
been made use of that evening, and an explanation had been subsequently 
given. It was his opinion that all that had passed in the Committee 
should be buried in oblivion. . } 

Lord Arrnorr said, the Speaker had acted on this occasion, as 
he always did, in the way best calculated to maintain the dignity 
of the House; he hoped every gentleman was now satisfied. 

On the House going into Committee on Wednesday, Mr, 
FRANKLAND Lewis suggested the striking out from Schedule F, 
the five townships of the parish of Presteign that are situate in 
Herefordshire; to which Lord Atrnorp agreed. To the group 
which are associated with Denbigh, the two townships of Wrexham 
Abbot and Wrexham Regis were added, on the recommendation 
of Sir Wirt1am Wynne and some other members, we suppose 
by substitution for the parish of Wrexham generally, of which they 
area part. The reports do not enable us to determine ; of course 
nothing is said in the Votes on the subject. These were the only 
alterations made in the schedule. : 

On the question of uniting Llandaff, Cowbridge, Merthyr, 
Aberdare, and Llantrissent, with Cardiff, a conversation of some 
length ensued. Colonel Woop, Lord J. Stuart, Sir Henr¥ 
Harpinaez, Mr. Croxer, &c. severally urged the propriety of giv] 
ing Merthyr a member for itself, or in conjunction with Aberdare. 

Lord ALruorp admitted the case to be one fully deserving @ 
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consideration, and said that it should reeeive it; but he declined 
making any alteration at that stage of the Bill. On a division, 
there appeared a majority of 164 to 123 for the clause as it stood. 

Another somewhat angry conversation arose on the tenth 
group, that of Pembroke. Sir Epwarp Suepen having in- 
dulged in some insinuations against the presumed packing system 
by which the groups had been arranged to serve individual in- 
terests, a great part of his address was drowned amidst the ‘* Ohs” 
and “ Hears” of the House. He turned with great sharpness to 
some members behind him, and charged them with being dragged 
down to vote for Ministers. 

Mr. Alderman W airman said, the only persons whom h&knew 
to be dragged down to the House, were the borough nominees, 
who were bound hard and foot to the patrons that gave them their 
seats. 

Mr. Hosnovse advised Mr. Waithman not to notice Sir 
Edward's observations— 

That learned gentleman had so often indulged in insinuations similar 
to those which he had uttered that evening, that neither the country nor 
the House cared any thingabout them. The objections which he made to 
the Bill, though they became him well enough, were disregarded by every 
man of common sense in the country. 

Sir Epwarp SuaGpen returned to the charge, and insisted that 
when members were in the performance of their duty, it was dis- 
graceful to interrupt them by cheering and noise. He particular- 
ized the member for Westmoreland or Westbury, the 7%mes re- 
porter says. The Reforming member for Westmoreland does not 
appear to have been in the House. Mr. Pepys, who seems to have 
been the gentleman complained of, replied, that his reason for 
acting as he had done, was “the disgust that the repeated insinu- 
ation of improper motives occasioned him to feel.” 

The clause was at length agreed to, with the amendments al- 
ready noted. 

The next clause, respecting Swansea, was also agreed to. 

The 8th clause, which empowers the sheriff for the time being to 
nominate the returning officer, where none is nominated in the 
Bill, was opposed by Mr. Wynn and several others; chiefly be- 
cause it gave the sheriff the power of disfranchising any voter 
whom he might see fit to fix upon, and because no compensation 
was provided for very onerous duties, the improper discharge of 
which would subject the parties to heavy penalties. The opposi- 
tion led to a singular declaration of the Attorney-General, that 
the clause in question had been submitted to him, but that, on ac- 
count of the recent rapid progress made in the Bill, he had not 
had time to consider it. It was postponed to Thursday. 

To the 9th clause, giving two members additional to York, and 
directing that in future two members should be returned for each 
Riding, Mr. WRaANGHAM moved as an amendment, that the West 
Riding should have four members, and each of the other Ridings 
three members each. The amendment met with a cold reception 
from both sides of the House, and was in consequence withdrawn, 
and the clause agreed to. The clause dividing Lincoln into two 
districts was, after some discussion, postponed; it being agreed 
that the general question of dividing large counties had better be 
discussed in the first place. 

The question of the division of counties, which was thus leftover 
on Wednesday, was discussed on Thursday night. 

Lord Joun Russext stated the general principle of division. It 
was to be regulated according to the amount of population and 
extent of surface; and words to that effect would be introduced 
into the clause. Atalater period of the debate, Lord John stated, 
that, as a matter of course, the decision of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners would be open to the review of the House. 

Sir Epwarp SuGpEN complained of the indefinite nature of the 
clause. It did not state whether borough population was to be 
included or excluded. It was, he contended, impossible to discuss 
such a principle in the gross; the House, to come to a definite 
arrangement, would require to have each individual case before 
them. He thought the better plan would be for the Commis- 
sioners to institute an inquiry merely, and for the House to decide 
on the result. 

Mr. Huaues Hvauss stated the great objection to the division 
—that it went to create that nomination which it was the grand 
object of the Bill to put an end to. He moved an amendment, 
leaving out all that part of the clause which directs the division. 

Lord ALtuorp opposed the amendment. It materially altered 
the whole Bill. He thought the fear of undue influence unfounded— 

No doubt the influence of property would tell in the proposed divisions, 
oo poh so far as it was in the hands of some one or two large land- 

olders,—that is, these individuals would have a much greater chance, 
indeed certainty, of being returned for the divisions in which their pro- 
perty lay, than they could have of being returned for the whole country 
at large ; but he was sure that that influence could not be so preponderat- 
ing as to warrant the apprehension of its being abused, and that it would 


be neutralized by the other divisions into which the county would be 
parcelled. 

As a set-off against the increase of individual influence, his 
Lordship contended that the proposed division would put an end 
to those compromises by which counties were now subjected to 
two or three large proprietors. The objection that it went to in- 
crease the power of the aristocracy, was no objection in the eyes 
of the framers of the Bill— 

On the contrary, they felt the necessity, while they were adding to the 
democratic share of the representation, by extending the franchise gene - 
rally, and adding to the members of the large towns, of preserving the 
balance of the aristocratic share, by increasing the influence of the great 
landed proprietors in the counties. 


Lord Althorp was not friendly to the present system, by which 





mere popularity too frequently engrossed the representation of a 
county, to the exclusion of gentlemen of retiring habits, whose 
large property well qualified them to represent its interests, 

He knew not how that evil could be entirely got rid of, so long as the 
freeholders of a wide surface of country were distracted in their choice 
of the candidates proposed by the districts best acquainted with their re- 
spective merits,—a distraction that almost inevitably ends in their choos- 
ing some popular individual, whose chief merit is, that his name is best 
known to all. If the amendment were acted on, the result would be, in 
counties returning, say four members, that at least three of them would 
be persons of this popular description, while the fourth would only come 
in on akind of compromise. 

He concluded by stating once more, that he would give all his 
opposition to the amendment ; at the same time admitting, that it 
was not to be looked on as destructive of the Bill, though it would 
very considerably alter its character. 

Mr. D. GiLsert supported the clause, as tending to diminish 
expense. He thought it would be an improvement to place in 
future freeholds of purchase on the same footing as those of Ireland. 

Mr. VeRNon spoke in favour of the clause. He thought an 
elector was likely to give his vote more discriminately and con- 
scientiously for two than for four members, The plan of division 
would permit a more frequent and intimate intercourse between 
the member and the constituency. The elections would no longer 
be carried, as they frequently were at present, by the longest 
purse merely. 

Sir Ropert Peet was opposed to the division, on sentimental 
grounds. It would break up local associations: a Staffordshire 
man would no longer have the same feelings towards Stafford as 
before. He thought that a Committee of the House would best 
decide touching the divisions, all the .facts being before them. 
Waving, however, these considerations, he was content to vote for 
the clause rather than the amendment, on the principle laid down 
by Lord Althorp,—as a means of preserving the wrecks of aristo- 
cratical influence ; and because it offered a sort of counterpoise to 
the extension of the popular influence by other parts of the Bill. 
Sir Robert said, he could wish, in addition to the power bestowed 
by the division clause on the aristocracy, to shut out the popula- 
tion of borough districts from all share in the county elections— 
to give freeholders and copyholders a vote for the towns, but nof 
for the counties. On the same principle, he objected to the clause 
by which freeholders in counties of cities (clause 15th) were to 
have a vote in counties. Sir Robert finished a long and rambling 
speech by repeating his intention of voting with Ministers, 

Mr. Wynn wished the plan of division to be part of the Bill; 
and for this purpose suggested, that the report should be made to 
Parliament rather than to the King in Council. 

Sir Grorce Murray opposed the division, on account of the 
precedent it established ; it might in time lead to departmental 
divisions. ; 

Mr. Briscor and Mr. Benett supported the amendment, on 
the principle that the division would neutralize all. the other advan- 
tages of the Bill. 

Sir Cuartes WeTHERELL Said he could not follow the example 
of Sir Robert Peel, even for the advantage of balancing the de- 
mocratical portion of the Bill. 

He looked upon the present proposition, not as an incipient step, but 
as a far-advanced progression towards a revolution of all the existingre~ 
gulations with regard to representation; and he remembered that Lord 
Durham did, in 1821, make a proposition for a direct jacobinical division 
of the country into electoral departments, after the example of France. 
If the present clause should be agreed to, henceforth there would be no 
county members in England. There would be honourable members for 
the Northern division, and honourable members for the Southern divi- 
sion; there would be plenty of half county members, but there would be 
no such thing as a whole county member. 

Mr. O'Conne 1 strongly opposed the clause, as a deceit prac- 
tised on the people, and a mockery of the rest of the Bill. 

If he thought that the division of the counties would lead to the ballof, 
he would vote for the proposition ; because he believed that no election 
could be free, until the vote by ballot was adopted, But not anticipating 
that it would tend to such an effect, and willing to apply the principie of 
the Bill against all nomination of whatever kind, he should vote for the 
amendment. 

Lord Mitton observed, that in Cumberland, the least county 
in the schedule, the division would still leave 78,000 of a popula- 
tion; and he did not think there was much danger of nomination 
with sucha number. 

The House at length divided: for the amendment 122; against 
it 241; majority for Ministers and the clause 119. 

On Friday, after Mr. Croker’s motion and the discussion arising 
out of it had been at length disposed of, the various counties in 
Schedule G were agreed to, as part of clause 11th. 

Clause 10th, which provides for the division of Lincoln, was 
agreed to, after a show of opposition from Mr. StstHorp, which 
he withdrew on the recommendation of Mr. Croker. Mr. S1s- 
THORP complained grievously of noise and interruption : the news- 
papers would not write speeches for him, and make up the 
deficiencies of those he mace himself, as they did in the case of 
others. He expressed a hope that the House of Lords would 
throw out the Bill, as the Commons were determined to pass it. 

On the 12th clause, Sir Epwarp SuepeEn put a question, as to 
how those who had freeholds in each division were to vote— 
whether in one, or in both? The noise and confusion were so 
great while Sir Edward was speaking, that even the members could 
not hear what he said. His precise argument is therefore not 
quite intelligible, but this seems to have been its import. 

After a great deal of interruption, Lord ALtHorP said— 

The object of the Bill was obviously to give to freeholders, copyholders, 
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and leaseholders, the right of voting at elections. It was intended that 
the voters in towns and boroughs should be excluded from voting for 
counties; and by this means the town and county representation would 
be kept distinct, and the landed interest would claim an advantage which 
at present they did not possess. As the division of counties would make 
each division of the nature of a separate county, a property in both would 
give the right of voting for both; in the same way that a person who had 
a freehold in Lincoln and another in Nottingham, would have a vote for 
each of those counties. With respect to non-resident voters, the coun- 
ties were on a footing different from that of towns; for although it was 
very desirable that non-residents should not vote for towns, it was impos- 
sible to extend this regulation to counties. 

To give opportunity for amending it agreeably to this explana- 
tion, clause 12th was, pro forma, negatived, The principle of 
clause 13th, giving three members to certain counties, was agreed 
to, after a conversation of some length. The discussion of the 
schedule remains for this day. 


3. THe Coronation. On this subject, a conversation took 
place in the House of Lords on Thursday. Viscount Strane- 
FORD, after describing the intended curtailments of the ceremony 
as disgraceful and unseemly, asked if it were meant on the occa- 
sion to deprive the Peerage of England of their right of offering 
their individual homage to the King; and whether deleyates, 
selected by the Ministry, were to act as their sponsors? Lord 
Strangford intimated, that in the latter case, the Opposition Lords 
would not attend the coronation. 

Earl Grey said, on the disgracefulness and unseemliness of the 
curtailments, the public would decide. It was the desire of Go- 
vernment to make no farther demand on the public than was 
imperatively required. With respect to the manner of doing 
homage, the same plan which was proposed to be adopted now, 
had been followed at the coronation of George the Third. The 
matter was still under discussion, and nothing would be resolved 
on that was not consistent with the convenience of the public, the 
dignity of the Peerage, and the honour of the King. 

The Marquis of Lanspowng explained to Lord Strangferd, 
that the arrangements were under the consideration of the Privy 
Council, not of the Cabinet. 

To a question of Lord StranGrorD, why, in that case, the 
whole Privy Council were not summoned, Lord Ho.uanp stated, 
that, according to invariable custom, the whole Council were 
summoned in the first instance, afterwards only such as attended 
the first notice were summoned. 

The Duke of WeLuincTon expressed his regret at the proposed 
omission of the individual homage of the Peers; and the Marquis 
of LonponpErry said there were individuals who would transfer 
to no man their right of tendering such homage. The curtail- 
ments, he said, were made in the customary levelling spirit of 
Ministers ; but as the tendering of homage was a sacred and im- 
portant part of the ceremonial, he hoped they would at least recon- 
sider that part. 

Lord Goprricn explained the forms observed at the coronation 
of George the Third. On that occasion a Peer from each order 
of the Peerage tendered homage. When Lord Londonderry spoke 
of individual homage as a sacred part of the ceremony, it was evi- 
dent he had discovered ‘‘a mare's nest” once more. Lord Gode- 
rich stated that the expenses of last coronation amounted to 
240,0002.; those of the present coronation would not amount to 
the fifth part of that sum. 

The Marquis of LonponpErry reiterated his asseveration that 
the Ministers were doing every thing in their power to destroy 
** the blessed constitution.” He would express these opinions as 
often as he chose. He afterwards, on being called to order by 
Lord Ho.ianp, threatened to move an adjournment. He ob- 
served that Ministers would speak themselves, but they would 
let nobody else speak ; and they were sanctioned in this by the 
official countenance of the Lord Chancellor. The Marquis was 
again called to order by the Duke of Ricamonp; who said, he 
was alone guilty of the disrespect to the Crown that he imputed 
to his Majesty's Ministers. The Marquis retorted by expressions 
of contempt and insinuations of backsliding against his ‘‘ old com- 
panion in arms.” The conversation then dropped. 


4, PoLtanp. The question of Poland was mooted on Monday, 
on the occasion of a petition of a set of people calling themselves 
the Westminster Union, praying that the House would address the 
King to dismiss Lord Palmerston from his counsels. The ground 
of their prayer was the contempt shown by Lord Palmerston to a 
memorial they—the Westminster Union—had sent to him respect- 
ing Poland. 

Mr. Hume said, he met no individual who was not anxious to 
know if it were the intention of Government to take any steps in 
behalf of the Poles. He reminded Government that there were 
treaties that bound them to see justice done to Poland as well as 
to Belgium. 

After a pause, Lord PaALMERsTon said, he could not, consistently 
with his duty, enter on the explanations which Mr. Hume desired. 
The obligations which treaties imposed, he added, would always 
receive the utmost attention from Government. 

Mr. O'ConnzELL repeated at length what had been stated by Mr. 
Hume; and several other members joined in the conversation ; 
but nothing farther was elicited. 

5. Poor-Laws ror IRELAND. A long conversation on this sub- 
ject, and on the social evils generally of Ireland, took place on 
Wednesday, on the presentation of a petition by Mr. BRhowNLow 
from the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops on the subject. 

Mr. Brown tow said, the plan of introducing poor-laws into 


Ireland had his decided approbation. Mr. Conoxty and Mr. J. 
Browne expressed themselves to the same purport. Mr. Cramp- 
ton thought a provision for the aged and helpless most desirable ; 
but deprecated any such provision for those that were able to work, 
Mr. Grattan having expressed his regret that none of the 
Ministers connected with Ireland were present, and especially that 
Mr. Spring Rice was not in his place, gave notice of a bill to pro- 
vide for the old and helpless. 

Mr. O'ConneELL spoke warmly on the absence of the Irish 
Secretary. What signified the many hours that that gentleman 
was employed in his official duties, if nothing but good intentions 
were the result ? : 

Talk to him of good intentions! Hell was paved with good intentions ; 
but Ireland required something more—she required something to be done 
for her. Hespoke warmly on this subject; and he did so because he saw 
that, while the people of Ireland were starving, a bill had come down from 
the House of Lords, having received the sanction of Government, for 
building additional churches in Ireland. He could assure the Govern- 
ment, that that bill should not pass without a call of the House. The time 
he thought had come, when they must havea poor-rate in Ireland. The 
people were perishing there; the first elements of society were broken 
up; Desolation stalked through the streets, and Famine showed her form 
in the most fertile plains the sun ever shone upon. The corn and cattle 
of the country were transported to other nations, while the wretched 
peasantry beheld those exports in starvation, misery, and distress. 

Mr. Crampton replied to this attack on the Ministry. 

Mr.O’Connell had no right to attack the Government for not introducing 
poor-laws into Ireland, for it was only within a few weeks that he had 
himself become a convert to the expediency of their introduction, by the 
ably-written pamphlet of a Roman Catholic Bishop. He also thought 
that Mr. O’Connell ought to have been the last to make a charge against 
the Government of exciting party and religious animosities; for those 
feelings of irritation had originated at a certain election in Ireland, when 
the tenants were turned against their landlords, Protestants against 
Roman Catholics, and when the power of the landlords was transferred 
into the hands of the priests. This was the first cause of agitation, trace- 
able not to the Government, but to the honourable and learned member 
himself; and since that time it had spread itself over the whole face of the 
country. 

Mr. Hume blamed the attack on Mr. O'Connell, and repeated 
that gentleman's statement of the negligence of Government. 

Lord Mitton thought such a subject as the introduction of 
Poor-laws ought to be gravely and leisurely deliberated on. 

Mr. Nortu thought Ministers would have done better to apply 
themselves to the grievances of Ireland than to Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Mr. Wysg, having observed that there never would be peace in 
Ireland until it was governed in every respect like England, Co- 
lonel Percivat asserted, in reply, that the administration of justice 
in Ireland was as impartial as in any country under heaven. 

Major Macnamara and Mr. Sueix ridiculed the notion that 
the agitation of the country arose out of the Clare election. 

To the election for Clare, said Mr. Sheil, they owed the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill; to the election for Clare, he and other gentlemen were indebted 
for their seats in that House; and he, for one, was proud of an election 
which had led to such results. He was perfectly certain that the existing 
irritation did not proceed from that source. The truth was, that dis- 
content had been produced in consequence of the interests of the people 
of Ireland having been neglected in various ways, and because, in parti- 
cular cases connected with the administration of justice in that country, 
partiality had been manifested. Could the learned Solicitor-General for 
Ireland deny, that at the late trial, which took place at Kilkenny, every 
man on the Jury was Protestant? He did not mean to make a sweepmg 
assertion that the administration of justice in Ireland was not pure; but, 
like Ceesar’s wife, it should not only be pure, but unsuspected. 

Lord Duncannon admitted the fact of the Jury at Kilkenny. 

Mr. O’'ConNELL again addressed the House, in reply to Mr. 
Crampton. He commented severely on Government having dis- 
armed the Catholics of a Yeomanry corps (Irwin's town), while 
they armed the Protestants; and in the Attorney-General’s not 
having prosecuted in the Newtownbarry case, although he was in 
Wexford at the time. 

Mr. Crampton defended the Attorney-General—it was not the 
practice of that officer to prosecute. 

In the midst of these recriminations, Mr. Sranugy joined the 
House and the conversation. He said, that 

Ever since the appointment of Lord Anglesey, the object which the 

Irish Government had had most at heart, was to render the administration 
of justice in Ireland not only pure, but to render it so notoriously pure 
that not even the shadow of suspicion of partiality could by possibility 
attach to it. Mr. O’Connell came down there night after night, and told 
the Government that they ought to throw themselves on that party which 
would support their political views; but he would tell him, that, in the 
administration of justice, the Government would recognize no party 
whatsoever—would be influenced by no other considerations than those 
which might tend to establish the most rigid and even-handed impartiality. 
He repeated that it had been the earnest endeavour of the Irish Government 
to remove from the administration of justice in Ireland, as well in crimi- 
nal as in civil cases, all suspicion of partiality; and he must protest 
against the course which Mr. O’Connell had thought proper to adopt, in 
coming down there night after night, and, without notice, charging the 
Irish Government with having ected unfairly in this ease, and in that 
case, and in the other case. If Mr. O’Connell had any charge of par- 
tiality which he thought he could substantiate against the Irish Govern- 
ment in the administration of justice in any case, let him bring that 
charge specifically before the House, upon notice, and Mr. Stanley should 
be prepared to meet him. ? \ ; 

He-went on to advert to the Kilkenny tithe case. He denied 

most emphatically that Government had lent its sanction to the 
exclusion either of Catholics or of liberal Protestants from the 
Jury. In the Castlepollard case, the right of challenge was ex- 
tended to the relations of the deceased, with a liberality that calted 
forth the animadversion of the Judge. my 

’ Mr. Hunt made some observations on absentee landlords. 
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Mr. Lerroy junior defended the impartiality of the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland. 1 

Sir Rosert Peet deprecated irritating discussions. He recom- 
mended Lord Althorp, if a plausible case were made out, to submit 
it to a Committee rather than allow the revival of such dis- 
cussions. 

Lord AttHorp thought that an attempt at Parliamentary inter- 
ference with a judicial sentence was only to be justified by a strong 
case, not by a plausible one. 

Sir Rosert Peet explained, that he meant only a case where 
an officer was charged with misconduct. 

Mr. Brown ow, in moving that the petition be printed, brought 
back the House to 'the question. He said— 

They ought to make the property of Ireland responsible forthe poverty 
of Ireland. That was the object, and that was the prayer of the petition 
which he had presented, and to which he had given his humble support. 
Was it to be endured that where 80,000/., was contributed by the middling 
classes in Ireland for the support of the poor, the proportion contributed 
by the great absentee proprietors should amount to 801. ? 

Mr. O’'ConneELt remarked on the conduct of Mr. Stanley on 
various occasions— 

There was a self-complacency, a self-satisfaction, and a haughtiness 
about the right honourable Secretary for Ireland, which totally unfitted 
him for directing the administration of the affairs of that country. With 
regard to the affair at Castlepollard, there was not a single Catholic upon 
the jury who had tried the police that were concerned in that transac- 
tion ; and though several lives had been lost on that occasion, not one 
single policeman of those who had been engaged in the affair had been 
since that time removed from the constabulary. 

Mr. Staniry begged leave to contradict this assertion, and to 
state, that every single policeman who ‘had been engaged in that 
transaction, with the exception of four, had been since removed to 
another county. , 

Mr. O’ConnELL—“ That is truly a strange contradiction of my 
statement. No doubt these policemen have been removed to 
another county ; but they have not, as I have already complained, 
been removed from the constabulary. They are still kept there 
to shoot more of the King’s subjects.” 

Mr. Wevtanp spoke in favour of the petition; and Mr. Sap- 
LER replied to those who called on the House to pause before ‘it 
acceded to such a measure, that the House had already paused 
for.two hundred years on the subject. The petition was ordered 
to be printed. 


6. NewrownBArRy Massacre. On Thursday a long con- 
versation took place, on the question of printing a petition, pre- 
sented by Sir RicHarp Muserave, from the city of Waterford, 
praying for the disarming of the Irish Yeomanry force. 

Mr. Sraniey said it was considered at present inexpedient to 
disband the Yeomanry, but measures for their better regulation 
were contemplated. He opposed the printing of the petition, as 
it contained offensive expressions in respect to a part of the in- 
habitants of Ireland. 

Mr. O'ConneE tt thought, in common justice, the Government 
was called on to dismiss the whole of the corps engaged at New- 


*townbarry. 


In so doing, Government would pronounce no opinion on the guilt or 
innocence of any of those parties. It was a question of military disci- 
pline; for it appeared, on the admission of every one of the officers, that 
none of them gave orders to the men to fire on the people; and a body 
of men who had so little discipline as to take on themselves to fire ona 
crowd without the orders of their officers, was not fit to be continued with 
arms in their hands, 

Mr. Brown.iow, Sir Joun Burke, and Sir Jonn Newport, 
spoke against the calling out of the Yeomanry by Government. 
Sir Joun Newport thought, in so divided a state of religious and 
political feeling, they never could be safe or useful; and therefore 
they ought to be disbanded altogether. 

Sir Gzorce CLERK opposed the printing of the petition, be- 
cause it described as a massacre an act which was still subject 
to judicial investigation. 

Captain Gorpon spoke of the great services of the Yeomanry 
in 1798. 

Mr. Serine Rice said, the only objection to the printing was, 
the publicity it would give; but, after the discussion that had 
taken place, the petition wou'd be published whether the House 
did or not. ; 

After some farther conversation, Mr. LAmMBrert said— 

Te show the spirit by which they were actuated at Newtownbarry, two 
persons who had voted for him had been singled out by the Yeomanry 
and shot. Nay, while the relatives of the men who had been killed were 
offering up prayers to Heaven for the souls of the deceased, the Yeo. 
manry fired over the house of God in derision and triumph. If such 
scenes had occurred in England, would they not have roused the indigna- 
tion of the people ? 

Colonel Percevan spoke in favour of the Yeomanry. Where 
they were generally established, only three regiments of the line 
were required; where they were not, fifteen’ regiments were 
required. 

Lord K1LLEEN wished to put the discussion on a short issue. 
He-would ask Mr. StanLEy one question— 

About three weeks ago, Mr. Stanley stated that the issue of arms to the 
Yeomanry had been suspended. Lord Killeen had since seen in a publi- 
cation a statement that arms had been issued to a certain corps in the 
county of Wexford; and as lately as the 2nd of August he perceived, 
from the Dublin Gazette, that Yeomanry appointments had been made. 
He wished to know whether it was the intention of the Government to 
increase the Yeomanry force ? 

Mr. Stan ey replied, that Government had given orders to 
suspend the issue of arms to the Yeomanry. 

The arms which had been issued since those orders were given must 
have been ‘issued by the commanding officers, who had received them 





from the Government previously to the orders being given. Government 
had no intention of ern the Yeomanry force in Ireland. The ap- 
pointments to which Lord Killeen had referred, must have been made’ to 
fill up vacancies. — i 

The conversation was prolonged, notwithstanding Lord Killeen’s 
question and Mr. Stanley's answer. 


Mr. O'ConneEtt. thought the refusal to print the petition would 
drive the people of Ireland to despair. 

Sir George Murray opposed the printing of the petition, be- 
cause it maligned the. Yeomanry ; and quoted Tacitus to prove, 
that the best way of governing Ireland was to remove the causes 
of disquiet. 

After a few words from Lord Atrnorp and Lord DuNcANNON, 
the former against, the latter in favour of printing the petition, 

Mr. SHEIL rose and asked— 

Who had spoken against printing this petition ?—The right honourable 
Secretary for Ireland,—a clever and an able man, he admitted; but op- 
posed to him they had the right honourable member for Waterford,—the 
Nestor of the Irish cause, who had devoted fifty years to the service of 
his country. Who opposed the printing of this petition ?—The honour- 
able member for Galway ; and next, the honourable member for Dundalk 
—he would but give utterance to his name—there was no necessity to 
make any comment on it. Thus stood the authorities for and against the 
motion.. Now, he demanded, had a single Irish member amongst all 
those who gave to the Government their strenuous and honest support, 
was there one, he asked, who had decided against printing that petition ? 
No, there was. not one. On whom, then, ought Ministers to depend ? 
On whose advice ought they torely ? Ought they not to hold with those 
who gave them their steady support? Ought they not to turn round to 
their opponents, whose counsels they in this instance appeared ready to 
follow, and say to them ‘* We seek not the approbation of those— 

* Whose praise is censure, and whose censure praise!’ ” 
Did Ministers know on which side of the House they stood? Did they 
know by whom they were supported on this question? They were sup- 
ported by pretended friends, but real enemies,—by those who, in the 
exuberance of their kindness, would hug them to death. It was an insult 
to the Irish people thus to treat a petition of this nature, because they 
were afraid to offend the Yeomanry. “toca : 

Captain Gorpon:replied to Mr. Sheil with great heat— 

‘The honourable member for Louth has, I say, acted in an unparlia- 
mentary manner, and his language is not that adopted in the suciety of 
yc edrnee either expressed or implied.” (Cries of ‘‘ Order!” and 
** Chair !") . 

The Speaker called for an explanation of these words; and 
Captain Gorpon gave the following— 

“* My understanding and construction of the case is this :—The honour~ 
able member for Louth said, ‘ It is sufficient to mention the name of the 
honourable member for Dundalk—comment is unnecessary” Now, I 
could be at noloss to construe this into a something, which T have no 
hesitation in saying is not usual in the phraseology adopted amongst 
gentlemen.” , 

Sir Rosert Peet spoke of Mr. Sheil's inconsistency: he had 
last session, in his speech on-the Reform Bill, strongly deprecated 
keeping alive religious distinctions, and he now pressed the print- 
ing of a petition which tended directly to awaken such distine- 
tions. 

Mr. SHEIx said, Sir Robert was mistaken. He knew how to 
distinguish between the Irish people and the Irish Yeomanry. He 
explained the pause which had so grievously offended Captain 
Gordon— 

It was made for the purpose of preserving himself from saying that 
which might, perhaps, have been offensive. He would now state what 
that was. It was this—that in his judgment, a gentleman who, since he 
had been in Parliament, had evinced feelings so strong on this subject, 
showing no unsoundness of heart, but a proneness to a particular class of 
opinions, had, by so doing, taken away from his opinions the value of 
authority upon Irish questions. He must now observe, that it was a 
matter of astonishment to him that a gentleman who was so strenuous in 
Christian orthodoxy should permit such a slight matter so to have ruffled 
his temper. 

Captain Gorpon said he thought Mr. Sheii’s insinuation was 
intended ‘to dip below that ;” but he was now satisfied that he 
had been mistaken. 

Mr. STanxey explained, in answer to a question of Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, the nature of the legal proceedings still pending. The 
bills on murder were ignored, so were the bills on manslaughter 
with one exception; in that case the witnesses refused to come 
forward ; but Government had deemed it necessary to try it next 
assizes, and the culprit was in consequence held to bail, Three 
others were also held to bail. 

Mr. O'ConnE LL ridiculed the notion of any legal procedure 
pending or contemplated. The people were determined not to 
prosecute, and the criminals might go where they pleased. 

The House at length divided: for the printing of the petition, 
76; against it, 233. 


7 Tue Cartow Granp Jury. On Tuesday, on cecasion 
of a question of Mr, O'ConNELL respecting the Orange riots at 
Maghera, in December last, Captain Gorpow stated, as a speci- 
men of the general inaccuracy of the reports of transactions in 
Ireland, the toasts attributed to the Grand Jury of Carlow. He had 
a letter from Colonel Rochford, denying that any such toasts were 
given or drunk. 

Mr. O’ConnELL corrected this statement— 

Colonel Rochford did not deny in his letter that the toast which he had 
stated had been given; he only said that the toast was not drunk while 
he was in the chair. When Captain Gordon accused him of inaccuracy, 
he ought himself to have been more correct in stating the conteuts of 
Colonel Rochford’s letter. He was ready to prove, at the bar of the 
House, that the four following toasts were drunk in the Grand Jury room 
at Carlow :—‘* Captain Graham, and the brave Yeomanry of Newtown- 
barry,”—“‘ Our heels ‘on the necks of the Papists,”—‘‘ The Pope in the 
pillory in hell, and the Devil pelting him with priests,” and ‘‘ The glori- 
ous and immortal memory of King William.” Mr. O’Connell lamented the 
prejudices which existed in Ireland against the Catholics; but said he 
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need not go so far as that country to finda gentleman who had sworn, in 
eviderre >resented to that House, that the peasantry of Ireland believed 
thatth Roman Catholi: priests could turn them into hares and goats. 

Mr. awey insinuated, that the Grand Jury were drunk, as well 
as their guests, when the toasts were given, They were heartily 
ashamed of them next morning. — f plea 

Mr. Suxtt spoke of the tone of imperious contradiction assumed 
by Captain Gordon, To refresh his memory in respect to his be- 
lief in the popular opinions of priestly magic, Mr. Sheil read his 
answer from the printed evidence before the House— 

In answer to the question, whether he had heard that any portion of 
the people believed that their priests could turn them into goats and 
hares, the honourable member answered that he had no personal ac- 
quaintance with such instancés, but that he had no doubt whatever of 
their existence. Mr. Sheil begged to be permitted to entreat the gallant 
member not to avail himself of the seat which he fortuitously possessed 
in that House, as representative for Dundalk, a town containing fifteen 
thousand Roman Catholics, for the purpose of persevering in that course 
which he had, no doubt, honestly and zealously pursued in Ireland, by 
making this House the arena for theological controversies and scholastic 
discussions. . 7 . : 

Captain Gorvon replied with great bitterness— 

Mr. Sheil had been pleased to observe that he had found his way into 
the House by fortuitous circumstances. This observation was quite un- 
becoming a member of Parliament. He stood there to exercise an un- 
purchased privilege, and to discharge a function honestly, freely, and in- 
dependently. He stood on the ground of an acknowledged right, as a 
Christian and a gentleman; and he repelled such observations as those 
in which the honourable member had indulged, as unparliamentary; and 
were it not inconsistent with the discipline of the House, he would adda 
still stronger epithet. He could, if he pleased, retort upon the honour- 
able member, but he disdained to do so. — 

Mr. Suet said, it would be well if one who talked so much of 
his Christianity did not allow his Christian spirit to be so speedily 
soured. ‘ 

Mr. O’ConneEtu’s motion for Mr. Perrin’s report respecting the 
affair at Maghera was agreed to. 


8. Dusuin Enection. The report on this election was made 
on Monday. It first of all finds the sitting members not duly 
elected, and disqualifies them for sitting again in the present Par- 
liament, as guilty of bribery through their agents. The report 
then adds— 

«« That it appeared to the Committee that certain persons holding high 
official situations, or considered to be connected with the Irish Govern- 
ment, did use undue influence to promote the return of the two mem- 
bers (Harty and Perrin) contrary to the privileges and resolutions of the 
House. That the Chairman be directed to report these resolutions to the 
House, and to move for the production and printing of the evidence 
taken before the Committee.” 


The evidence having been laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed, Mr. Gorpon, Chairman of the Committee, moved the 
issuing of a new writ for Dublin. 

Mr. Cressett PenHAm moved that the issuing of the writ be 
suspended for a week; which amendment was seconded by Mr. 
O’'Connett—he wished the whole affair examined into at the bar. 

Mr, Crampron said, there was a distinction between the present 
case and that of Liverpool, where it was reported that a large body 
of the electors were guilty of bribery. 

In the course of a long conversation for and against the amend- 
ment, Mr. Hunr said, there were not less than 1,500 fictitious 
votes of freeholders, in each of which a false oath must have been 
taken, and that he had no doubt the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment was implicated in influencing the return. 

The House divided, when there appeared for the amendment 
51; against it 76. The writ was accordingly ordered to be issued, 


9. Coat Duries. On the third reading of the bill for repeal- 
ing these duties, the Duke of Werxtiineron took occasion to 
advert to the often noticed case of the Government having dispensed 
with the duties as soon as the resolutions for repealing them passed 
the Commons. 

Lord Goprricnu observed, that such was the constant and in- 
variable practice of all Governments, and that a contrary practice 
would be attended with great inconvenience. 

The Marquis of LonponperRry explained that the continued 
high price of coals was attributable to the combinations among the 
workmen. His chief source of apprehension arose, however, 
from the workmen mixing politics with their combination. Lord 
Londonderry read a temperate and well-written advertisement, 
calling a meeting of the Northern Union to express their loyalty 
to their Sovereign, and their opinion on the effects of the Reform 
Bill, with various other political subjects. 

The advertisement concluded with many expressions of loyalty and 
attachment to the Throne. He put it to their Lordships whether these 
were the people who were calculated to take political and legislative mea- 
sures into their consideration ; and whether some check ought not to be 
put to their unions and meetings? He wished them to return to their 
obedience to their employers, and continue obedient to them ; and if they 
aiid that, there might yet be some hopes of the prosperity of that part of 
the country. He concluded by appealing to Peers, connected with that 
part of the country, if such proceedings were proper; and he had ad- 
verted to the subject, because he felt some uneasiness as to that part of 
the country. 

The Marquis of Lanspowns thought it augured well for the 
country, when no man was heard favourably, or could command 
the attention of the people, who did not profess sentiments of loy- 
alty to his Sovereign. Lord Lansdowne went on to advert to 
the state of the revenue, for whose prosperity ‘the Duke of 
Wellington had expressed some fears— 

Though the excess of revenue above expenditure was not as much as 
he could wish it to be, still he believed that there was at present an excess 
wf 300,000. or 400,000. He was happy to say that the country was once 





more in such a situation that the repeal of taxes on articles of consump « 
tion did not lead to a diminution of the revenue, but rather to the reverse, 
in consequence of the expansion which it gave to capital employed in ma- 
nufactures. The repeal of this tax on coal furnished at once rélief to the 
population, and means of increased exertion to the capitalist; and, by 
doing so, furnished the materials of increased revenue to the future 
statesman. 


The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 


10. Gams Bitz. This bill was committed on Monday nicht 
Lord Aurnorp proposed that the annual licence-duty for dealing 
in game should be fixed at 27. ; that the annual duty for killing 
game should also be fixed at 3/. 13s. 6d.; that the act should come 
into operation within twenty days after its passing; that laying 
snares or shooting game on Sunday or Christmas-day should subs 
ject the parties to a fine of 5/.; that for laying poison to destroy 
game in any open or enclosed ground, or any highway, the penalty 
should be 10/.; that killing teal, wild ducks, or widgeons, in close 
time (1st June to ist October) should be visited with a similar 
penalty; persons having game in their possession for sale eleven 
days after the last day of the season to forfeit 17. for each offence ; 
that no innkeeper, coachman, guard, carrier, or higgler, shall be 
entitled to alicense for the sale of game. This last clause was an 
amendment moved by Sir Tuomas Fremantiz. The other 
clauses of the bill are less important than those enumerated. 

A most singular fact was stated by Lord Mitron,—namely, 
that gentlemen very seldom took out game licenses, being protec- 
ted from challenge by their rank. 

Mr. Hunt was opposed to selling game at all; but no one 
seemed inclined to second his views. He also wished to impose 
a double tax on double-barrelled guns. 

Colenel SisrHorp was of opinion that laying poison to destroy 
game should be punishable by transportation for fourteen years 5 
and that killing game without a licence should, for the second of- 
fence, subject the party to three months’, for the third to six 
months’ imprisonment, and for the fourth to transportation. 





Our last Number contained the important intelligence, that the 
French Government had determined to march 50,000 men to the 
assistance of the King of Belgium. This vigorous demonstration 
on the part of one of the Allied Powers, aided by theremonstrances 
of the rest, has had the effect which might have been anticipated. 
The Dutch troops have been recalled from the Belgian territory ; 
the French troops, it is presumed, have, in conformity with the 
declarations of their Government, by this time imitated the example 
of the Dutch; the armistice imposed by the Allies is again ac- 
knowledged by Holland; the' Belgians are beginning to breathe 
from their alarm ; the negotiations are renewed ; and, saving the 
destruction and irritation which the recent irruption has left behind 
it, the several parties are in the same position as they were before 
the orders to march were given by his Dutch Majesty. 

The war so suddenly entered upon and so suddenly given up, 
has not redounded greatly to the credit of the subjects of LEopoip. 

The movements of the Dutch army are detailed in a series of 
reports from the Prince of ORaNGE, its commander. The prin- 
cipal division entered the Netherlands at Turnhout, in the pro- 
vince of Antwerp, on the 3d. The position seems to have been 
very feebly, if at all, disputed. The Belgians fired a few shots, 
say the Dutch accounts, and then ran away. On the 4th, the ad- 
vanced guard took possession of Ghent; and on the 5th, the 
head-quarters of the Prince were removed tothat town. A skirmish 
had, in the mean time, taken place near Pullen, in which a corps 
that left Bergen-op-Zoom on the 3d, suffered considerably. The 
Belgians appear on this occasion to have behaved with some 
spirit. In the course of the 5th, the Prince had pushed forward 
to Diest, within fourteen miles of Brussels. The reports state the 
forces under his command at this point to have amounted to 
40,000 men. In the mean time, the Belgians, whose outposts 
seem to have been completely surprised, were gradually concen- 
trating, with a view to a more decisive action than any that had 
hitherto taken place. Corr Hryzicrers (a name which, it may 
be recollected, was frequently met with in the commencement of 
the Revolution), who had pushed forward to St. Trond, was driven 
back ; and that town was again taken possession of by its Beligan 
masters. On the 8th, Leopoup established his head-quarters at 
Aerschott. Darnez, the principal commander of the Belgian troops, 
who had driven in Corr HEyLiceErs, was on the same day at 
Hasselt, on the right bank of the Gette; the Dutch occupied 
Diest and other towns on the left bank. It seems acknowledged 
that the position of the former was a bad one, as it was observed 
from various parts of the Dutch line. On the 10th in the fore- 
noon, the Prince of Orance advanced against the Belgic 
General, and his success was instantaneous. It is dis- 
puted whether the Belgians even stopped to fire: it is 
certain that if they did, they did not tarry to load again. 
The whole affair was in fact a second and improved addition of the 
battle of the Spurs, with this exception, that the vanquished, un- 
less that they ran harder and sweated more freely, suffered as little 
as the conquerors. Darnx is accused of treachery by his cowardly 
troops; but accusations of this kind ought, under such cir- 
cumstances, to be cautiously received. The truth seems to be, 
that he knew nothing of his men, and that they knew nothing of 
him; that they were raw levies, who had never seen a shot fired in 
earnest; and though such troops, behind walls or in detachments, 
sometimes fight hard and long, we believe no army composed of 
them ever stood a charge or a discharge if they could get ont 
of its way. 
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The conduct of King Lropotp on the occasion of this rout, is 
described as worthy of his character and station. He rallied such 
of his troops as were capable of being rallied, and retired, in per- 
fectly good order, to Louvain. The army which accompanied the 
King is said to have amounted to 18,000 men; the whole force of 
the Belgians had been estimated at 35,000. Those who ran away 
at Hasselt scampered, without baggage and muskets, towards 
Liége, whither they were accompanied by their General. That 
part of the Belgian army which was commanded by Ternove—the 
army of the Scheldt, as it is called, to distinguish it from Darnr’s 
corps, the army of the Meuse—seems to have behaved well. 

On Tuesday, the advanced guard of the French army entered 
Belgium, and took their quarters at Mons. An order was issued 
on the same day by GreRrArp, whose head-quarters were at Mau- 
beuge. The French marched in three divisions, which were di- 
rected on Ghent, Namur, and Louvain. On Wednesday, the Ge- 
neral and the two French Princes—the Duke of OrLEANs, and 
Nemours, the ex-Sovereign elect of the: Belgians—arrived at 
Brussels. 

While these transactions were going on between the two armies, 
Cuassz, at Antwerp, had not been idle. A sortie of the garrison 
had destroyed a battery of the Belgians, and spiked their cannon ; 
and the Dutch fleet, acting in concert with the tough old com- 
mander of the citadel, had sailed up the Scheldt, and captured 
several Belgian vessels, under the very noses of the merchants 
who owned them. The town was threatened with instant bom- 
bardment; but it is now relieved, as well as the rest of the couii- 
try, from its panic. In fact, since the interference of the Allies 
has been so readily acquiesced in by the Dutch, the affairs of the 
war have ceased to be interesting. 

The question, whether the Dutch or the Belgians, or lastly, the 
Allies, were most to blame for the recent occurrences, has been 
keenly agitated in the British Parliament and the newspapers. The 
Belgians, we think, must stand acquitted in any court. Their in- 
terest was to make the best bargain they could. They never re- 
cognized the right of Holland to Luxemburg, nor even to Limburg. 
We said if they held out, they would get both; and we believe 
they will. The only fault of the Allies, again, was in their taking 
up a false position at the first. They either ought not to have 
interfered inthe dispute between the King of Holland and his sub- 
jects, or they ought to have interfered on principles of a large and 
enlightened policy—not on the narrow and contemptible basis of a 
treaty which had not one sound argument to support it, fo say no- 
thing of its injustice. If Brussels were entitled to renounce its 
allegiance to the house of Nassau, so was Luxemburg; and 
the attempted distinction between them only served to show that 
the Great Powers were, in matters of truth and reason, very little 
people. But the distinction once taken, it was natural that the 
King of Holland should insist on its being adhered to, and that, 
when it was departed from, he should complain. In point of fact, 
the Allies—that is, four of them—promised the King more than 
they had to give when they promised him Luxemburg. In keep- 
ing them to the letter of their bond, he demanded what they had 
no power to perform. It seems to have been witha view to con- 
vince them that the Belgians were not so formidable as they were 
supposed to be, that he broke or ended the armistice. But he 
forgot the party that were at the back of the Belgians. He must 
now submit, and comfort himself as he best may with the consi- 
deration that he is not the first that has been placed in a similar 
prenssement. The only difference between his case and those that 

ave gone before it is, that his is an instance of a king compelled 
to give way to the people, and that in all other instances the peo- 
ple have been compelled to give way to kings. ‘‘ Every dog has 
his day.” Ifthe Allies do not come out of this squabble clean- 
handed, at least the defenders of freedom and right do not suffer 
from their blunders or their wrong. 

What will be its issue? The forfeiture of the price of Luxem- 
burg—no more. We believe there will beno general war. There is 
no cause; and, strange as it may appear to some reasoners, general 
wars do not originate in nothing, more than matters of meaner 
importance. The settlement of the boundary question will be 
more speedily effected, and we rather think more peaceably. The 
Dutch have shown their immediate neighbours and late brethren, 
that they will not be rubbed hard without showing that they feel it. 
The bluster of the Belgians is at an end. We believe that single- 
handed they would have had nothing, ultimately, to fear; but they 
have learned, to their cost, that they would have had something to 
do. They will go to a settlement with a ketier will than they did 

a month ago. 





The address in answer to the speech of the French King has 
been laid before the Chamber of Deputies. It is, as is usual with 
such documents when of Ministerial fabrication, little else than an 
echo of the speech; but the French do not tie themselves down to 
dull and dry formalities, as we do. The address has in consequence 
a few rhetorical flourishes, as the speech had to which it is moved 
as an answer. Casimir Perrier made, on Tuesday, a long and 
able, and it is said a successful speech, in defence of himself and 
colleagues, and of the general principles of his Ministry. On 
Wednesday, the address was opposed by a M. Larasit. He 
blamed the whole policy of Ministers, even their consent to 
the demolition of the Belgian fortresses ; which, he contended, were 
a bulwark to France. He contended, that if France went to war, 
it ought not to be ab trato with the feeble King of Holland, but 
In fayour of oppressed Poland, which really required assistance. 





General CLavset followed M. Laranit. General SEBAsTIANI re~ 
plied to CLausex. He declared that France was not strong enough 
to affront Prussia, Austria, and the German Confederacy; neither 
did he think that the greater part of Europe was yet ripe for liberty, 
for the extension of which war was so loudly demanded. He denied 
that ever he had spoken of Poland as doomed to perish. Media- 
tion had been offered on behalf of that country, and negotiations 
were still in progress. General LamARQuvuE rose to reply to Sz- 
BASTIANI; but his speech had not closed when the last despatches 
left Paris. The debate would not, it was probable, soon terminate. 
The fate of the Ministry is still dependent ; but the late warlike 


diversion renders their position more secure than it was. 








Tue Kine ann nis Court.—Their Majesties arrived at St. James’g 
at half-past one on Wednesday. At two o’clock the King held a levee, 
when the following presentations took place. 


Mr. W. R. Wilson, on going abroad, by 
Gen. Callendar. 

Mr. J. Rennie, on completing London 
Bridge, by Visct. Melbourne. 

Mr. G. H. Seymour, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ter resident at Florence, upon his mar- 
riage, and to take leave before return. 
ing to his post, by Visct. Palmerston. 

Major Stratton, Oxfordshire Yeomanry, 
by the Lord in Waiting. 

Capt. Reeves, 99th Regt. by Col. Reeves. 

Major-Gen. Sir J. Elley, on his return 
from the Continent, by Sir J. Malcolm. 

Mr. Udney, by the Duke of Richmond. 

Mr. W. Wyndham, by the Marquis of 
Chandos. 

Capt. Courtenay, R.N. on his return 
from foreign service, by Sir J. Gra- 
ham. 

Maj. Bullock, lst Life Guards, on his 
promotion, by the Hon. Col, Lygon. 
Lord Crofton, 7th Hussars, on return 

from Ireland, by Lord Hill. 

Mr. R. Abercrembie, on his appointment 
as Secretary of Legation to his Ma- 
jesty’s Mission at the Court of Berlin, 
by Visct. Palmerston. 


Lieut.-Gen, J. Smith, Royal Artillery, 
by Baron Ompteda: 

Lieut.-Col. Hay, Deputy Adjutant-Gen, 
by the Master-Gen. of the Ordnance. 
Capt. Van der Meulen, 48th Regt. on his 
return from India, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 

W. Hutchinson. 

Capt. Kinlock, 2nd Life Guards, on his 
promotion, by Col. the Hon. E. Lygon, 

Lieut. D’Urban, R.N. by Gen, Sir H, 
Taylor. 

Lieut. F. Hutton, on appointment to hig 
Majesty’s Ship Magicienne, and returm 
from escorting the Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar to and from Rotterdam. : 

Ens. Glover, 89th Regt. on his returm 
from India, by Gen. Sir R. M‘Farlane. 

Ens. Campbell, 89th Regt. on his retura 
from India, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir CG 
Grant. 

Capt. Savage, R.E., by the Master-Gen, 
of the Ordnance, 

Sir G. Ouseley, on receiving the Guel- 
phic Order. 

The Bishop of Quebec, on his return te 
his diocess, by Visct, Goderich, 





Their Majesties returned to Windsor,to dinner. 


Tue SusPENDED Swonp.—Atan adjourned meeting of the requisi« 
tionists to the Lord Mayor, held on Monday, it was resolved that the 
meeting, having observed the progress made with the Reform Bill in the 
House of Commons during the last week, is of opinion that the proposed 
meeting of the Livery, in Common Hall, is at present unnecessary. 

Sir Ricwarp BrrnieE.—On Monday, by appointment, a deputation 
of the parishioners of St. Martin’s in the Fields waited upon Lord 
Melbourne, with a petition, complaining of the conduct of Sir Richard 
Birnie for signing an illegal rate. The petition requested his dismissal 
from the magistracy. 

East Inpia Company.—A Court of Directors was held on Wednesday, 
at the East India House; when Lieutenant-General Sir Colin Halkett, 
K.C.B., was sworn in as Commander-in-Chief of the Company's Forces, 
and second member of Council at Bombay. The General afterwards 
dined with the Directors at the London Tavern. 

War Paice or Sarrperre!—On Tuesday morning, the East Indie 
Company’s sale of saltpetre took place at the India House ; and in con- 
sequence of the warlike state of affairs on the Continent, the demand 
for saltpetre was very active at advanced prices. The quantity offered 
was upwards of three hundred tons, and the bidding commenced at 44s, 
per cwt. ; an advance to 46s. Gd. per cwt. immediately took place; and 
the average of the sale was from 45s. 6d. to 46s. per ewt.; being an ad- 
vance of from 7s, to 8s. per cwt. 

ComMERrcisAL SyMPpATHIES.—A contract has been signed, and is in 
the course of execution, to supply the Russian Government with 40,000 
muskets; and when this quantity is delivered, a further contract for 
40,000 more is expected. The contractors are three eminent houses of 
Birmingham, and three of London, who, to secure a: monopoly, act in 
concert. Funds to guarantee the payment are deposited in the Bank of 
England ; and agreat City capitalist, long known as a supporter of 
despotic thrones, is the medium through which the guns are paid for as 
delivered.— Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 

Grear Yarmoury Gas Company.—aAt the general meeting of theshare« 
holders, held on the 3rd instant, at the office in Lawrence Lane, Cheap- 
side, the Directors were enabled to declare a dividend of fifty per cent. 
above that declared at the last annual meeting. It was also agreed thag 
the dividend should for the future be paid half-yearly. 


Tue ELEections.—A new writ has been issued in the case of Care 
marthen borough: the impression of the Committee was, that no such 
violence was practised as justified the Sheriff in not making a return, 
Sir A. J. Dalrymple has been declared duly elected member for Jed~ 
burgh ; Mr. Stewart in consequence is ousted: Mr. Stewart's electier 
was declared vexatious. ‘he Dublin election we have noticed in the 
Debates. 

REPRESENTATION OF STAMFORD.—It is expected that Stamford 
will at the next election return two Reformers instead of one. Mr. D, 
Wakefield junior has already commenced a canvass, and has, we under 
stand, met with every encouragement to persevere. His avowed object 
is to achieve ‘“*the other half’? of the independence of Stamford, by 
claiming, in conjunction with Mr. Tennyson, the suffrages of the elec= 
tors, in opposition to the Marquis of Exeter’s nominee: if another can- 
didate with preferable claims shall come forward on the popular interest, 
he will retire from the field in that candidate’s favour. Mr. Wakefield’s 
address is a spirit-stirring production: it places the relations of consti- 
tuent and representative on the true footing, and, vindicating the prins 
ciple of giving and exacting p/edges on such occasions, he offers a specifie 
pledge on every topic of present or prospective legislation which now 
interests the community of Great Britain. 

Representation or Yorxksnire—Mr. Mark Milbank has offered 
himself as a candidate to represent the North Riding after the passing 
of the Reform Bill. 
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Beauty or rue Encuisu Criminat Law.—We find the three following 
cases recorded in the Chronicle of Wednesday. 
Culprit. 
off his ka drunken Irishman { 
roe i 


Punishment. 
Three months’ 
imprisonment. 


indsor coach driver } 107, fine. 


Crime. 
Pulling Mr, Plank’s* spectacles 
MONG i oi 6ilsccceecsst ive de 
Having two outside passenge 
licensed 0 80-0 0 cece veseesece 
Beating a sailor boy, with a thick rope, 7 
for a quarter of an hour, until he was 
GUE DUE dead. « .o00c0ccdcoccce se 6 seve 

The nice proportion in which, as the offence rises in enormity and 
the criminal in respectability, the punishment diminishes in amount, 
makes the above examples as instructive as any we have for a long time 
past noticed. 

* The head Officer of Marlborough Street Police Office, 

Lapy Grestxry’s Jeweis.—Kennedy, Quin, and Dunworth, who have 
been in custody for several weeks, charged on suspicion of having been 
concerned in the robbery of Lady Gresley’s jewels on the 28th of April 
Tast, underwent a final examination on Wednesday, at Hatton Garden 
Office, and were fully committed to Newgate for trial. 

THREATENING A Barrister>—Mr. D. Loveday, of Connaught Terrace, 
Edgeware Road, was held to bail on Tuesday at Bow Street, himself in 
2002. and two sureties in 100/. each, in consequence of having sent a 
threatening letter to Sir Edward Sugden, for some professional liberties 
which the learned gentleman had taken in a Chancery suit in which 
Mr. Loveday was a litigant. 

Unsvustirviep Reporr.—At the Salop Assizes, the case Mountney v. 
Watton was tried. It was an action for a libel inserted in the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle, of which the defendant is printer and proprietor. It 
would appear, that in 1828, the plaintiff was apprehended on a charge 
of horse-stealing ; but being taken before a magistrate, the evidence did 
not warrant his committal for trial, and he was discharged. In the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle was inserted an account of his apprehension. 
From any thing that appeared on the trial, we do not gather that the 
paragraph contained any false representation ; but Mr. Justice Patteson 
told the Jury, that, as the defendant had not justified the paragraph, 
they must believe that he had not the means of doing it, and that there- 
fore the libel was not founded on fact. Under this direction, the Jury, 
after much hesitation, gave the plaintiff a verdict, with one farthing 
damages. This verdict saddles the defendant with the costs; which 
seems to have been the object. 

Arson.—Mr. Gower, whose case was described at the time of his com- 
mittal, was tried at Croydon on Tuesday. ‘The direct evidence against 
him consisted solely of that given by a fellow named Borer, who told a 
tong story about seeing Mr. Gower get out at the window of the house 
€Portly Farm, Catterham, Surry), on the 2nd August last, with a pipe 
in his hand, and proceed to the thrashing-machine; to the thatch of 
which he set fire with the bowl of the pipe, and having done so, again 
got in at the window at which he had come out. Borer, it was admitted, 
went home, leaving the thrashing-machine shed burning; of which he 
mentioned not a word to any one; and when he was told of it next day, 
he expressed very great surprise. Borer was proved to be a person of 
infamous character, a common thief, and employed in stealing wood 
from Mr. Gower at the very time when he pretended to have seen him 
set fire tothe barn. It appeared that there were some Irish labourers 
sleeping in the barn at the time; and a suspicion was entertained by 
Mr. Gower, that one of them, who smoked, had set fire to the barn 
Two days after the fire, he made Borer search among the ruins, to see 
Af there were any remains of a tobacco-pipe ; and Borer pretended to find 
& broken one, the bowl of which was, however, clean, and the pieces did 
not fit each other. A person who slept in the farm-house, on the night 
in question, was awake at the time the flames first broke out, and gave 
the alarm; he heard no previous noise. Some collateral circumstances 
—such as turning out the horses on the previous night—were satisfac- 

torily explained by witnesses, who proved that it was necessary, and 
that, moreover, Mr. Gower was not even aware that it had been done. 
But the strongest part of the exculpatory proof was the fact, that Mr. 
Gower was a bankrupt at the time—that he was acting as servant to the 
irustees, and had every imaginable interest in the preservation, and 
none in the destruction of the property. Mr. Gower put in a written 
defence, in which he described the evidence of Borer as ‘‘a wicked in- 
vention, with a view to obtain the reward which had been offered, and 
unsupported by the testimony of any other witness.” He explained the 
loss he had sustained by the calamity, and complained of the treatment 
of the Magistrates at Catterham, before whom he was examined on this 
charge, and committed for trial. He had been four months, he said, 
in gaol on a capital charge, made by a man who was a convicted felon, 
and had been a thief between twenty and thirty years—who admitted 
he had robbed him on the night in question. The Magistrates refused 

toallow him to bring witnesses before them to refute so infamous a 

charge. He asked them only for.aday; but they could not conveniently 

spare time to attend another examination, and he was sent off to a gaol 

“ upon evidence on which no rational being would hang a dog.’—We do 

not, by the by, admire this concluding argument, if by dog be meant any 

dog. We believe that the evidence required by a country magistrate 
for the conviction of a dog of respectability, unless where the charge 
was for poaching, would be much stronger—and not improperly S80, 
seeing that a dog cannot plead for itself—than for the conviction of an 
unqualified Christian. Mr. Gower offered the most ample testimony as 
to his character. The Jury did not stop to hear them out, but delivered 
an instant verdict of acquittal. The acquittal was received by the crowd 
outside with three tremendous cheers. Mr. Justice Gazelee fully con- 
curred in the verdict, and expressed his surprise that the Grand Jury 
could find a bill on such evidence. It was stated, that of the Grand 
Jury, seven were for a true bill, and five against, and that the commit- 
ting magistrates formed part of the seven! as 
Murner ar Covenrry.—On Tuesday, Mary Ann Higgins, a young 
woman aged nineteen, was indicted at the Warwick Assizes, for the 
murder of her uncle. A lad named Clarke was charged as accessory. 

William Higgins, the deceased, was a man ina humble station of life, 

who had saved a little money, upwards of 1007. of which he had placed 

out at interest. Upon the death of his only brother, who left four or 
five children, the deceased, himself being unmarried, took one of the 
children, Mary Ann, to live with him, and reared her as he would his 
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tween the girl and the prisoner Clarke, who was an apprentice at the 
watch-factory of Messrs. Vale and Co. at Coventry; in the course of 
which -he evidently acquired considerable influence over her. He was 
on several occasions observed in possession of more money than usual, 
including one or two guineas,—a denomination of coin of which the de- 
ceased’s savings were supposed principally to have consisted; and he 
boasted that he had only to go to the old man’s house whenever he 
wanted money. On Tuesday the 22nd of March, the female prisoner 
went into a druggist’s shop, and asked for twopennyworth of arsenic to 
destroy rats. ‘The young man in the shop told her that she could not 
have it, except in the presence of a witness ; upon which she went away, 
and did not return, She afterwards went to another shop and made a 
similar application ; to which she received a like answer. Upon this 
she observed, that she did not know what she was to do, as she came 
from the country. She added, however, that she had a sister residing 
at Coventry, and she would go and fetch her. She then left the shop ; 
and when passing through Spon Street, she met a girl named Elizabeth 
Russel, who told her that she was going to the factory (Vale and Co.’s), 
upon which the prisoner said, ‘‘ Just come with me as far as Messrs. 
Wyly’s, the druggist, and I will then accompany you to the factory.” 
Elizabeth Russel asked her what she wanted at the druggists’? To 
which she replied, that she wanted some arsenic to destroy rats. The 
girl accompanied her to the druggists’; where she received the arsenic 
in her presence, with a label upon the paper, having the words ‘* Arsenic 
—Poison” printed on it. Next morning, she hastily called up a 
neighbour, a Mrs, Greene, to state that the old man, her uncle, was 
very ill. He was then on the niece’s bed, apparently in a state of stupor 5 
in a short time after, he was discovered to be dead ; and, from certain 
appearances, it was suspected that he had been dead for some time be-« 
fore Mrs. Greene was informed of his being ill. In the course of the 
morning, a Mrs. Moore came in to inquire after the deceased ; and, on 
the girl’s going out, as she said, to purchase mourning, Mrs. Moore be- 
gan to put the chamber into order. In doing so, she found two basins 
with pease-soup in them, in one of which was a quantity of white matter. 
The suspicions of the female were awakened by this circumstance ; and 
the contents of the basin and of the stomach of the deceased were, on 
her suggestion, examined by a surgeon; who found in the contents of 
the stomach the most indubitable marks of arsenic. It appeared that 
the girl, after she was in custody, confessed to the officer, that she had 
put two tea-spoonfuls of the poison in the soup, before her uncle took 
it. The evidence against Clarke was very weak and inconclusive. He 
had merely been in the house the previous evening, when the old man 
took the soup; a fact of which he made no secret. The Jury acquitted 
him, and found Higgins guilty. The wretched girl was executed on 
Thursday, at Coventry. 
A Morar Monsrer.—A man named Hogsden was convicted at the 
Croydon Assizes, on Wednesday, on the clearest evidence, of violating 
his own daughter! The girl, who was of an extremely decent ex- 
terior, had, it appeared, had a,child in consequence of a previous assault 
of the same infamous and brutal kind. The night before the commis- 
sion of the crime, Hogsden had passed by the grave of his mother, who 
had been buried the previous day, and whose remains he was watching, 
for fear of their being carried off. 
MurpeEr 1n IrELAND.—At the Downpatrick Assizes, on Wednesday 
last, Charles Clarke, and Agnes Clarke his wife, were indicted for the 
murder of Daniel M’Connell, of Ballylesson, in the county of Down, 
The principal witness against the prisoners was their own daughter, 
a child between eight and nine years old. The following is the substance 
of the examination. “Remembers the great snow last winter. Re- 
members a man coming to her father’s during the great snow; he stayed 
there all night. Did you hear any thing in the course of the night 2? 
I heard shouting. What did the man shout? He shouted ‘ murder.’ 
Did you see the man again? Idid. Where did you see him again ? 
On the floor. How long after the shouting ? I donot know. Where 
did you see him next? I saw him put into a shouwgh. Who put him 
into it? My father and mother. Do you know where they took him 
from? Out of achest. Where was that chest? In the room. When 
you heard the shout, where were your father and mother? In the kit- 
chen. Where did you sleep? In my father’s bed that night. Was 
that bed in the kitchen or room? In the room. Did you see any thing 
done tothe man? No. Where did the man sleep? In the corner of 
the kitchen. Did your father and mother go to bed that night? Yes. 
Did you hear or see them getting up again? No. When you heard the 
shout of ‘ murder,’ was your father in bed ? He was out of bed. Was 
your mother out of bed? Yes. Where were they when you heard the 
shout? In thekitchen. Do you know how the man was dressed? In 
black clothes. Did you see any of his clothes after that night? Yes. 
Where? Onmy father. Did you, after that, hear your father and 
mother talk about any things? Yes. About what? Aman. What 
did they say? I do not know. Did you hear them talk about any 
things of his? Yes. About what? I do not know. Did you hear 
any conversation about arazor? Yes. What conversation? That my 
father was going to sell one. Did he say to whom? Yes, to a ‘boy’ 
called William M’Combe. Did he say what he got for it? Yes, six- 
pence.” It wasalso proved, that the prisoners had offered a body for sale 
at the Infirmary, and had sold some of the deceased’s clothes. They 
were both found guilty. : 
Execurion.—On Friday last week, George Garnett, convicted of 
cutting and maiming John Williams, at Portsea, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law at Winchester.— Hampshire Telegraph. . 
Riorers ar Merruyr.—On Friday last, the Sheriff of Cardiff received. 
a reprieve for Lewis Lewis, and a notice that his sentence was commuted 
to transportation for fourteen years. Every preparation had been made 
for the death of Richard Lewis—his coffin had been prepared, his grave 
had been dug—when fortunately a respite for a fortnight arrived on 
Thursday last. Great exertions had been made to obtain this. It is un- 
derstood that the sentence will likewise be commuted. Serious doubtsare 
entertained of the truth of thecharge against him—the only very serious one 
—of having wounded one of the military. The reprieve was obtained 
by the zeal and indefatigable exertions of a gentleman of the Society of 
Friends. 


Rior ar Bosron—With feelings of sorrow, not unmingled with in- 





own child, intending to leave her the money he possessed at his death. 
About the beginning of the present year, a courtship commenced be. 


dignation, we 1ecord a most indecent and cowardly attack made by a 
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herd of the lowest vagabonds upon some poor defenceless Irishmen in 
this town, on Sunday the 31st ult. The general outcry raised against 
the Irishmen, especially in this county, has compelled those poor labour- 
ers to travel in large bodies for mutual protection ; and a number of them 
were passing quietly along the streets of this town on Sunday last, when 
they were assailed by yells and hootings, and pelted with stones. Af- 
frighted at this reception, the Irishmen ran, pursued by a mob, which 
rapidly increased; some of the assailants, as we have heard, being armed 
with large forks and bludgeons. The civil power was called out, and, 
during the evening, five of the rioters were lodged in gaol. The violent 
threats and significant gestures of the crowd could not be mistaken : law- 
less intimidation, with the probability of bloodshed, was evidently con- 
templated. The fury at length rose to sucha pitch that the Mayor 
went into the crowd, accompanied by some constables, and read the Riot 
Act, warning the people, that if they did not retire, recourse must be had 
to military power, and it was imagined that the Dragoons would be 
called out. Some of the most prudent spectators left the spot, and were 
followed shortly by others, until-the crowd gradually felt their 
power to resist authority was gone, and fortunately the scene ter- 
minated without bloodshed. The poor Irish were lodged in some sta- 
bles at the Red Cow Inn, and protected from the violence of the mob. 
We lament to say that the same disgraceful scene occurred again yester- 
day, on the occasion of the arrival of about fifty more Irishmen; they 
were hooted and pelted through the town. During the whole of the 
conflicts they have displayed most amazing patience and forbearance. 
One hundred and ten of them, escorted by constables, left Boston yes- 
terday for the neighbouring fens. During the evening some more ar- 
rived in Boston, and at eight o’clock another tumult occurred in North 
Street, which was suppressed by the interference of the constables. We 
lament to hear that similar riots have occurred in some places in this 
neighbourhood. A troop of horse left Peterborough yesterday for Spaid- 
ing, to protect the labourers there. Seven prisoners connected with the 
‘riots are to take their trials at the next Boston Sessions. —Boston Gazette. 

AcricutruraL Ourraces.—On Friday night, nine acres of wheat in 
the Isle of Thanet were unbound and scattered abroad, because it had 
not been reaped. Similar scenes have occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Dover, in consequence of the wheat having been mowed, not reaped. 
[Why was it not reaped? It is bad husbandry to mow corn; itis but a 
small saving in point of wages; it adds as much to the rate as it takes 
from the reaper.] 

Cuarce or Murprer.—On Thursday, Thomas White was charged, 
at the Thames Police Office, with the wilful murder of Thomas Pubon, 
his brother-in-law, at Heathfield, Sussex. The prisoner and the de- 
ceased were small farmers in the village, and on the best terms up to 
the time of the rencontre. On Monday evening last week, a quarrel 
took place between them, arising out of family differences respecting 
their children. A fight took place, but they were parted by deceased’s 
wife. The prisoner, however, before the parties had cvoled, seized a 
baton, and beat his relative over the head and shoulders. He died the 
following Wednesday. White fled to London, where he took a passage 
for America. On Wednesday, he was met by the drivers of the Heath- 
field waggons, who watched him, and gave information to the Police. 

Buratary.—On Wednesday morning, the premises of Mr. Anserder, 
working goldsmith and jeweller, in Short’s Buildings, Clerkenwell Close, 
were broken into. The robbers entered by forcing an area grating in 
front of the house, within a few yards of the gate of Clerkenwell 
‘Prison, and almost within sight of the Police Station. 

More Murpers.—Mr. O'Shaughnessy, surveyor of Tipperary, was 
murdered, on Friday, between Doneskea and Dundrum, about six miles 
from Tipperary, while valuing tithes for the Rev. Mr. Armstrong of 
Clonkelly. That day two years, the murdered gentleman and Mr. Arm- 
strong were attacked opposite the Police Barrack of Doneskea, and nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives.) Mr. Armstrong is the only clergyman 
in the barony, save the rector of Golden, who has persisted in receiving 

tithe by valuation —Limerick Herald. 

Farau Scurrie.—On Wednesday last week, a person belonging to 
Falkirk had been to Glasgow ina gig ; and in returning took up a friend. 
On arriving at the toll-bar at Bonnybridge, after twelve o'clock, the 


tollman demanded payment, which was refused; the man kept hold of 


the bridle and the gig-shaft, and was thus dragged for about two or 
three hundred yards. He was at last struck down, and either trampled 
on by the horse’s hoof, or one of the wheels passed over him, He 
breathed his last in about fifteen minutes after. 


Boy DrownED IN THE THAMEs.—Henry Knight, a lad fifteen 
years of age, the son of a gentleman residing in Piccadilly, was drowned 


on Friday last week, while bathing at Battersea, in company with two 
companions about his own age. After they had been swimming about 
some time, his twocompanions came out of the water, and on looking 
They waited all 
On Mon- 
day morning, some men, employed at Mr. Chillingworth’s, boat-builder, 
Vauxhall, saw a body floating, which they drew ashore, and which was 


round, were unable to perceive any trace of Knight. 
day, and in the evening took his clothes home to his father’s. 


subsequently identified as that of the unfortunate youth. 


Two Gentirmen Drownep.—On Monday morning, a most melan- 
choly accident occurred on the lake of Belvidere, near Mullingar, in the 
The Honourable Mr. Browne, brother of Lord 
Kilmaine, and High Sheriff of the county, with his brother, the Rev. 
Mr. Browne, Rector of Mullingar, were fishing in the lake, when the 
boat upset, and the two unfortunate gentlemen were drowned. Lord 
About a 


county of Westmeath. 


‘Castlemaine had gone ashore some time before the accident. 
year since, the Honourable Mr. Leeson, brother to the Earl of Miltown 
was drowned in the same lake, whilst on a fishing-party. 

Fires.—A dreadful fire broke out on Saturday evening last at Man 


chester, in the extensive foundry and millwright establishment of Messrs. 
Nearly the whole 


Fairbairn and Lillie, at the corner of Brook Street. 
building was burnt down, The loss of property is estimated at 8,000/. 

Saturday night, the cotton-factory of Messrs. Walmsley, in Oswald 
twisle, was discovered on fire. 
prising four stories and the attics, was entirely destroyed. The da 


mage is estimated at 6,000/.; the property is insured to the amount of 


5,500/.— Blackburn Gazette. . 


The upper part of the building, com- 


covered on the premises of Mr. Hates, at his fatm in Brinningham, 
near Holt. As soon as the alarm was given at Melton Hall, Sir Jacob 
Astley hastened to the spot, accompanied by a train of servants. The 
Melton fire-engine was soon brought to play, and prevented thé flames 
from reaching the standing corn in an adjoining field. Sir Jacob Astley 
took a very active part in the fatigues of the night, and several other 


gentlemen present assisted him in working the fire-engine. The stack 
in which the fire was first discovered was destroyed.— Last Anglian. 

Gia Accipent.—On Monday, as General Morley and two friends and 
his groom were proceeding round the drive in Hyde Park, in a four! 
wheel chaise, fronting the Royal Humane Receiving-house, the horse 
suddenly became ungovernable, and set off at full speed. It was with 
the utmost difficulty he was prevented from rushing into the water ; he 
proceeded along the road some distance, kicking and plunging most vio- 
lently, when the carriage came in contact with the wheels of a gentle- 
man’s carriage, by which it was knocked down and shattered to pieces. 
The gentlemen escaped without any serious injury, but the horse was 
so much injured that it was necessary to have it immediately killed. 

On Sunday night, Mr. Goodenough senior, and Mr. Goodenough junior 
were thrown out of a gig-chaise at Highgate, in consequence of the horse 
running away. The son was killed on the spot, and the father so severely 
bruised that he died in a few hours after. Four other persons of the 
family, who were in the gig-chaise, were but slightly hurt. 

Suppen Deatrn.—On Saturday, just at the close of public business in 
the bank of Farquhar and Co., St. James’s Street, Mr. C. Bolton, while 
in the act of presenting a check, fell backwards, and expired almost im- 
mediately. 

Surcipe.—On Thursday, Mr. Leigh, the bookseller and publisher, 
put anend to his existence by cutting his throat. No reason is as- 
signed for the act. ‘ 
Fara Evrecrs or Hear.—Three labourers, in the employ of Mr 
Stephens, of Herriott farm, were so exhausted last week by excessive 
heat, while reaping, that they died shortly afterwards.— Bath Journal. 
DreapFrut Errects or rue Storms.—On Thursday last, about one 
o'clock, a water-spout burst upon the Clidagh mountains, county Kerry, 
within two miles of the Ballyvourney road, by which a vast tract of 
ground under tillage was totally destroyed, and nine persons lost their 
lives. Thebed of the Flesk river is thirty-eight feet from the centre 
arch of Glenflesk bridge ; and some idea may be formed of the rapidity 
and swell of the mountain torrent, when in the short space of five mi- 
nutes the water flowed over the battlements. Three houses have been 
swept away. One of the houses was occupied by a comfortable farmer 
named Lucy: he, his daughter-in-law, her two children, and two ser- 
vants, perished. Another of the houses was occupied by a woman named 
Lehane. This woman, and two of her children, were lost. The third 
house (a shooting-cottage belonging to John M‘Carthy, Esq., of Head- 
ford) had in it when the spout burst, two carpenters, a man named Do- 
novan, servant of Mr. Green of Lota, and one Connor, Mr. M‘Car- 
thy’s sportsman. The first intimation they had of their danger 
was the bursting in of the back-door by the flood; which in its passage 
took away the front-door and windows, and in a few minutes after, the 
front-walls of the house gave way: the carpenters and Connor saved 
their lives by swimming, and Donovan took refuge on the chimney. 
In this trying and awful situation, he remained for a short time ; when 
the chimney gave way, and he was precipitated into the flood ; from 
which he was extricated by Connor, who had already saved two of Le- 
hane’s children, whom the torrent was carrying with it. On Saturday, 
the bodies of the nine sufferers were attended to their last home by the 
entire population of the neighbourhood, the scene of the fatal and sad 
catastrophe. The flood, when at its height, appeared like an arm of 
the sea; its depth in the valley from fifteen to sixteen feet, and in 
breadth upwards of three hundred yards. The ground, which, a few 
minutes before, presented a rich and luxuriant harvest, is now covered 
with sand, rocks, stones, &c., three feet deep ; and it will require years 
of labour before it will be again productive to the owners. — Cork 
Chronicle. 

Tuunver-Srorm.—On Thursday last, between twelve and one o'clock, 
amost awful thunder-storm passed over Skibbereen. Two lives were 
lost ; and two small houses, at the entrance of the town from the Cork 
side, were burned to the ground. The unfortunate people who inhabited 
one of them were sitting under the chimney when struck by the light- 
ning. One, an old helpless woman, lived about an hour after the 
shock, but in a state of insensibility ; the other, a man in the prime of 
life, died instantaneously — Cork Paper. 

Sinaunar Errecrs or Ligurninc.—During one of the late storms, 
as Mr. Edward Young, farmer, near Ravensworth Castle, was in the act 
of priming his gun from a small tin canister, a flash of lightning made 
the contents of the canister explode, and the gun go off, Mr. Young, 
and a friend who had accompanied him, were severely burnt and bruised, 
The cock of the gun remained back after the occurrence had taken 
place.— Tyne Mercury. 

Fara Preciprrarion.—On Friday about nine o'clock, two gentlemen 
and a lady went to see the Rock at Cashel; and after viewing all the 
beauties of this splendid relic of antiquity, they were in the act of de- 
ascending from its summit, when the lady, a most amiable creature, about 
sixteen, stepping on a shattered-looking spot, was precipitated from a 
height of three hundred feet. She died almost immediately —Cionmed 
Advertiser. 





Tur Queen’s Rerarions.—His Majesty’s steam-vessel Meteor arrived 

on Sunday afternoon at Woolwich, from Rotterdam, with her Serene 
Highness the Duchess and the Princes Edward and Frederick of Saxe 
> | Weimar. They immediately proceeded to Windsor. 
Goopwoop Racrs.—These races will be unusually splendid and at- 
- | tractive this year. We understand the King goes to Goodwood on Mon- 
day, by the Petworth road, and returns to London on Saturday, by the 
Midhurst road. His Majesty will be at the races every day; and will 
take in his carriage the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, and Lord 
- | Jersey. Two other carriages will be in attendance with the royal suite ; 
and the road by which his Majesty goes to the course affords every one 
- | on the ground an opportunity of seeing him. There will be fifty visitors 
at Goodwood House, where the royal standard will be hoisted.— Morning 
Fost, 





_ Last Saturday night, a little before eleven o'clock, a fire was dis 


Kine Lzorotp.—The Right Honourable Robert Adair, who has been 
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appointed Minister to King Leopold, accompanied by the Honourable 
Henry Fox, left town for Brussels on Saturday night, to enter on the 
duties of his mission. 

Apmrrat Coprineton.—The fleet commanded by this gallant sailor 
arrived in the Downs on Tuesday afternoon. A gun brig arrived off 
Dover in the morning of Tuesday, and sent on shore fora pilot ac- 
quainted with the Dutch coast, who went off, and the vessel proceeded 
to join the fleet. 

Covurr-Marrrat.—By order of the Lords of the Admiralty, a Court- 
martial was held at Woolwich, on board the Royal yacht William and 
Mary, for the trial of Lieutenant Symonds, commander of his Majesty’s 
steam-vessel Meteor, Mr. J. A. M‘Kay, second master, and Mr. Becket, 
pilot, for ranning the Harlequin Margate steam-packet on shore, thereby 
endangering the lives of the numerous passengers on board. The 
evidence clearly established that all the blame rested with the Harle- 
quin, which went close in-shore, though going with the tide; and the 
parties were honourably acquitted. Sir J. Beresford, the President, in 
returning his sword to Lieutenant Symonds, said he had come out of 
the inquiry without a blemish or a stain. 

Str Henry Bunsury.—This gentleman has been obliged to abandon 
his Parliamentary duties, and is now in a very poor state of health at 
Barton.— Suffolk Herald. 

Fravuputent Baxxrurrcy.—The Lord Chancellor has made an order, 
*¢ that the Commissioners of Bankrupts do, where a person becomes a 
bankrupt éwice, inquire very particularly into the cause of such failure, 
and the time since he was a bankrupt before, and certify the same to 
him; his Lordship being determined, where there shall appear the least 
fraud, not to grant acertificate.” 

Crry Finrry.—Upwards of 1000/. was expended in gilding and refit- 
ting one of the City barges, before it was deemed fit to take its station in 
the grand aquatic display at the opening of London Bridge. 

A Morning Catt ar Tux Premrer’s.—One of our city functionaries, 
who has, with credit to himself, filled a prominent situation for many 
years, and is as well known as Show Jamie, applied to our good-natured 
Provost for a passport, saying he was going to travel. ‘To please the 
old man it was at once given. To his Lordship’s surprise, in a few days 
after he received a letter, franked by the Premier of Great Britain, from 
the individual, detailing his adventures in the great city. The following 
extract is not the most singular part of this singular letter: not having 
seen the original, it is given from memory :—‘ As I was dandering 
through the streets, I seed a grand carriage. I speered wha it belanged 
to. They told me it was Lord Grey’s. I followed till it stopp’d ata 
braw house, and was told it belonged to Lord Gray. Next forenoon I 
called, and said I wanted to see Lord Gray, and geedin my name. I 
was then shown into a grand room, when wha should I see there but 
Lord D nand Lord B—h—m? They were pleased to see me, for I 
had seen them before; but I could not see Lord Gray. Anither gentle- 
man speered what I wished with him? I said I wished to see Lord 
Gray. He bowed, and said, ‘I am Lord Grey.’, ‘ You are no the Lord 
Gray I mean; it is Kinfauns I want to see” The ither Lords laughed 
at me, and speered how I was, and how a’ the folk in Edinburgh were. 
I thanked them baith, and asked for a frank, as I was going to write 
down. Lord Grey said at once he would gi’e me ane. Sae I called this 
morning, and was as kindly received as at first.”—Zdinburgh Weekly 
Chronicle. 

Toms or THE Great. Tue Jocxey CLus—On the 7th September 
last, the Guy Stakes were run for at Warwick, by Mr. Beardsworth’s 
Birmingham and Sir Mark Wood's Cetus. Birmingham was the fore- 
most horse; but it happened that Birmingham had been nominated by 
Mr. Mytton, and that Mr. Mytton had not paid up his stakes and for- 
feits at Warwick and Winchester; and the Newmarket Jockey Club, 
to whom the affair was ultimately referred, decided, in terms of their 
own rules (neither Mr. Mytton nor Mr. Beardsworth were members), 
that Sir Mark Wood was entitled to the stakes. The stakeholder, how- 
ever, refused to give them up; and Sir Mark brought an action against 
him, which was tried at Warwick on Monday. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, who had in October last acted as one of the judges in this mo- 
mentous case, was subpoenaed as a witness. Mr. Beardsworth, the real 
defendant, endeavoured to show that he had not consented to the re- 
ference to the Jockey Club ; but the letter produced in evidence of this 
merely went to prove that he was disinclined to the reference, not that 
he positively objected to it. On this point, the decision of the Jury 
turned ; and the Jockey Club rule being proved, they gave the stakes 
(6002.) to Sir Mark. Considerable mirth was excited in the court in 
consequence of Sergeant Ludlow’s referring to the Racing Calendar as a 
Jegal authority. 

Dona Bustiness.—A young gentleman, of Brunswick Square, lost, 
on Friday night last week, the whole of his fortune, upwards of 22,000/., 
at play !—G/obe. 

Famity Quarrets.—The lady of a wealthy commoner, who was 
recently restored to conjugal rights, has again, we understand, left home. 
Morning Herald. 

A Soir Marriuce—On Sunday last, after divine service n_ the 
Church of Grantown, a young man and woman stood up, and declared 
before the congregation that they were married man and wife. Such a 
public recognition, by the law of Scotland, constitutes a valid marriage. 
Inverness Courier. 

Tue Susirme in Sratuary.—Mr, Flaxman, the sculptor, has addressed 
a letter to the Committee for raising a Naval Monument to commemo- 
rate the triumphs of that important portion of the public service during 
the wars of the Revolution. He declares himself in favour of the colossal 
Statue. A statue, he says, might be raised, like the Minerva in the 
Athenian citadel, whose aspect and size should represent the Genius of 
the Empire ; its magnitude should equal the Colossus of Rhodes ; its 
character, Britannia triumphant, mounted on a suitable pedestal and 
basement ; the pedestal might be decorated with the heroes and tro- 

hies of the country, and the history of its powers inscribed upon the 

ement ; the whole work raised to the height required, two hundred 
and fifty feet, and present the noblest monument of national glory in 
the world—a colossal statue built by the same kind of labour and with 
the same durability as a column, with its proper accompaniments and 
decorations, and perhaps in the end not more expensive. [We have 
often heard of the Genius of the Empire, but never knew her precise di- 
mensions before, But why marble, Mr. Flaxman? Why not granite, . 














in which case this glory of the world may be English-born, as well as 
conceived in England ? Besides, for a dame like this, endowed as she 
must be with a nose like the tower of Lebanon and eyes like the fish- 
pools in Heshbon, the more durable the materials the better. Mr. Flax- 
man estimates the cost of this colossal lady at 50,000/.; and he would 
place it on Greenwich Hill, because it is near the Kent road, the 
grand ingress to London from Europe, Africa, and Asia! We would 
prefer Kennington Common, the grand ingress from Balaam Hill.] 

Tae Avevrut E.epaanr.—This docile animal, having terminated her 
engagement in America, has embarked once more for our hospitable 
shores ; and is now ploughing her way up Channel. 

News ror Iretanv.—This will be one of the most productive years 
for potatoes ever remembered ; in anticipation of which, prices are ra- 
pidly declining —Globe. 

Tue Cnuorera.—Extract of a letter from St. Petersburgh, July 13.— 
“The cholera is supposed to have reached its acmé. There have been 
500 cases a day. The total numbers since the beginning of the disease 
were, as nearly as could be made out—cases, 4,146; deaths, 1,888; 
sick, 2,258, upon a population of 400,000. The people are, at length, 
beginning to believe that the cholera does exist, and are, in consequence, 
setting off in thousands for the interior. The riots are now quite over, 
but some curious facts have come out concerning them. It appears that 
those who spread the report of the poisoning in the hospitals, &c., were 
determined to give it a certain plausibility, for several individuals have 
been taken in the act of putting poison into the water-carts. Dr. Russell 
analysed some water into which a man had been seen to throw somes 
thing, and found it to contain a quantity of corrosive sublimate ; the 
man was respectably dressed. Sums of money were found on many per- 
sons who could not possibly have come fairly by it, and parcels of cor- 
rosive sublimate. It is evident from this, that there is some conspiracy, 
which leaves nothing undone to get up a row.” 

Contaaion oR Nnon-Conracion—The Windsor Castle, from Riga, 
now delivering her cargo of grain at Grangemouth, having been relieved. 
from quarantine, has communicated some curious particulars relative to 
the cholera morbus, which tend indisputably to establish the fact that 
it is by the medium of the atmosphere alone the disease is communi- 
cated. A vessel approaching the town was attacked at the distance of 
fifteen miles, and four of the crew fell victims.—Scotsman. 

Frencu Orvers.—Some doubts were entertained in regard to the 
suppression of the French orders created during the Restoration; the 
appearance of the new A/manach National has dispelled them. The or« 
ders of St. Louis, St. Michael, St. Esprit, in short, of all the saints, are 
tacitly abolished ; the almanac recognizes no royal decoration but that 
of the Legion of Honour. 

A New Isianp in roe Mepirerransan.—A Captain Corrao, coma 
manding the Sheresine brig, being on his voyage from Trafani to Ger- 
genti, saw onthe 10th July, twenty miles from Cape St. Mark, amass of 
water rising to the height of sixty feet, in a circumference of about four 
hundred fathoms. A sulphureous smoke arose from it. The day before, 
he had seen a great quantity of dead fish, and a great quantity of black 
pumice-stones floating on the surface of the sea; he heard also a noise 
as of a volcanic eruption. He saw the smoke during the rest of his 
voyage, and all the time he was at Gergenti; and on the 16th, passing 
the same spot, he perceived an island about twelve feet above the surs 
face. The middle is a kind of plain, with the crater of a volcano, whence 
burning lava is seen to issue during the night, and the island is sur- 
rounded by a girdle of smoke. It is in 37. 6. N. latitude, and 10. 26. E. 
longitude, frum the meridian of Paris. 'The depth of the sea all around 
the island is one hundred fathoms.—Semaphore de Marseilles. 





POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
Spectator Orrice, SaturDAY, Two o'CLock. 

There are several private expresses from Paris this morning; but 
their contents have not transpired. 

From Poland no news has been received for some time; a circum- 
stance which is easily accounted for, by the fact that the communica- 
tions are in the hands of the Russians. Intelligence reached Vienna on 
the 29th, that General Rupicer had passed the Upper Vistula, at Solce, 
His previous retreat at Minsk is now looked on as a feint. Warsaw is 
thus placed between two fires, Paskrwirscu on the north, and RupiceR 
on the south. God help them whom men seem to have abandoned ! 

The squadron now in the Downs, under the command of Sir Edward 
Codrington, consists of the Caledonia, of 120 guns; Prince Regent, 120 ; 
Asia, 84; Donegal, 78; Revenge, 78; Talavera, 74; Wellesley, 745 
Alfred, 50; Barham, 50; Stag, 46; Curagoa, 26; Royalist, 10; and 
Charybdis, 3. It is to be joined by the Britannia, of 120 guns (recently 
arrived from the Mediterranean); by the Tweed, of 20; the Victor, of 
18; the Recruit, of 10; and probably by some others, 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

Srock ExcuaNocE, FripAy EveNinG.—Consols on Saturday, after being forced 
down so low as 798, closed at 8033; Exchequer Bills left off at 6s to 8s. premium. 
On Monday, the panic which the unexpected nature of the intelligence received on 
Saturday had occasioned, began to subside ; the Stocks remained firm, though they 
did not rise; on Tuesday, there was an improvement ; Consols closing at 81} sellers 
Exchequer Bills also rose 9s. to 10s, There was a recession on Wednesday; but on 
Thursday, the Funds again rallied. This day, Consols closed at 814% for the Account; 
Exchequer Bills, 8s, to 9s. premium. ns 

Sarurpay, Noon.—Consols opened at 814, and are now heavy at 81§. Brazilian 
is about 424, 

CLosine Prices oF Stocks ON FRIDAY. 
Bank Stock .... 198 9 | Buenos Ayres«.. —— Spanish.. «+++ 125 % 
8 per Cent. Red. 824 3 Chilian .. . ..- 17 19 Ditto, New ...+. Llt 
3 per Cent. Cons. 81% } Colombian... ll 12 asanes: 
Consols for Acct. 814 % Danish.....+ «. 601 0 
34 per Cent. New 894 $ Greek.....-0 «+ 19 21 Bolanos.. «.-++ 130 14 
Long Annuities 17% Mexican ....+0. 37 $ Brazilian . ..-2 48 50 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.8 9 Peruvian.....e. 10 12 Columbian ... 7s 
India Bonds par to Is.pm, | Portuguese..... 46 48 Anglo Mexican.. 17 19 
Brazilian.....<. 423 3% Russian......-6 91 2 United Mexican. 6 $ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING, 
The Thorne, Poole, from the Cape of Good Hope to London, was totally wrecked 
in Table Bay on the 18th of May. : 
Arrived, Tht Gravesend, August 7th, Corsair, Robinson, from Manilla; llth, 
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{ i , Davies, from the Cape; 12th, Cambridge, Barber, from Bengal; 
fereiny v Pg tm Singapore; Wellirgton, Robinson, from New South Wales ; 
and Salus, Crickmay, from the Cape. In the Downs, August 10th, Eliza, Dixon ; 
and Thomas, Huxtable, from Mauritius. At Liverpool, August 7th, Lady Douglas, 
Ramsay, from Liverpool. At St. Helena, June 14th, Royal Sovereign, Thompson, 
from Mauritius. At Mauritius, March 3], Pheesant, M‘Callum, from Leith. At 
Bengal, Gleniffer, Baxter, from Clyde. 

Sailed. From Gravesend, August 9th, Warrior, Stone, for Madras; 10th, Moira, 
Beadle, for Bengal; llth, Upton Castle, Duggan, for Bombay, From Liverpool, 
August lith, Spartan, Lumsden, for Batavia. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
OxrorpD. 
Ave. 13.—At an Election of Scholars from Abingdon School to Pembroke Col- 
lege, the successful Candidates were, W. Price, W. E. Taunton, and C. Tombs, 
all on Sir T. Tesdale’s Foundation. The two last Founder’s kin, 


THE CHURCH. 


The Rev. G. E. Larden, M.A. of Brasennose College, Oxford, is presented to the 
rectory of Doverdale, near Worcester. Patroness, Mrs. M. Oldham. 

Rey. M. H. Miller, M.A. Vicar of Scarborough, is appointed Chaplain to the Duke 
of Buccleuch, 

The Rey. J. R. Holcombe, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, Prebendary of 
St. David’s, is appointed to the rural Deanery of Castlemartin, in the Diocese of St. 
David's. 

The living of Bramdean, void by the death of the Rev. W. Gomm, has been pre- 
sented by the Bishop of Winchester to the Rey. C. Walters, curate of Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

The Dean of York has been inducted to the vicarage of Thornton with Melbourne 
and Storthwaite, on his own presentation. 

The Dean of Norwich has appointed the Rev. G. Carter to the office of Precentor 
of that cathedral, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. P. Hansell- 

PREFERMENTS.—The Rey. C. C. Walkey to the perpetual curacy of Lucton, Here- 
fordshire. 

The Rev. R. Ridsdale to the rectory of North Chapel, Sussex, vacant by the death 
of Dr. J, Johnson. 

The Rev. R. W. Shaw to the rectory of Cuxton, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. R. H. Chapman. 

The Rev. Mr. Roberts to the offices of Choral Vicar and Subdean of Chichester. 

The Rev. E. E. Blencowe to the Mediety of the Rectory of West Walton, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. Carr, Chaplain to Lord Londonderry, to the living of South Shields, 
on the presentation of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

The Rey. R. Welsh to the union of Tomfenlough, county Clare. 

The Rey. H. Salmon to the Rectory of Swarraton, Hants, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Rey. S. R. Drummond, 

The Hon. and Rev. S. Best to the Rectory of Abbott’s Ann, Hants, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. T. Burrough. 

The Rev. W. Webb, of Forbridge, Staffordshire, to the Rectory of Tixall, vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. T. Walker. 

The Rev. F. Maude to the Chapelry of Longridge, void by the death of the Rey. 
G. Parkins. 

The Rey. H. Morgan, Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of Hereford, to the 
vicarage of Lidney, Gloucestershire, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. J. Clut- 
ton, promoted to the vicarage of Lugwardine. 





THE ARMY. 

War-Orricr, August 9.—2nd Regt. of Life Guards: Lieut. J. Kinlock to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Atkinson, who retires; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Sir 
J. A. Cathcart, Bart. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir J. Ogilvy, Bart. who 
retires ; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. T. Gardnor to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kin- 
lock ; S, Marindin, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir J. A. 
Cathcart; G. Wood, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Gard- 
nor—4th Regt. of Light Dragoons: G. J. Huband, Gent. to be Cornet by pur- 
chase, vice Blake, promoted—4th Regt. of Foot: Lieut. J. Court, from the half-pay 
of the 20th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut. vice C. Rumley, whose appointment has 
been cancelled—5th Foot : Capt. C. May, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. 
vice J. Macdonald, who exchanges—24th Foot: Ens. M.M. Cooke, from the half- 
pay 44th Regt. to be Ens. vice F. Angerstein, who exchanges—30th Foot: Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. E, A. Angelo, from the half-pay of the Newfoundland Fencibles, to be 
Capt. vice C. W. Barrow, who exchanges—35th Foot: Assist.-Sur. D. M. Mac- 
gibbon, M.D. to be Sur. vice Tonnere, deceased—5 lst Foot: Lieut. W. Gordon 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Elliott, promoted ; Ens. C. A. Arney to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Gordon; W. H. Hare, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Arney— 
58th Foot: Assist.-Sur. J. Huggins, from the half-pay of the 92nd Foot, to be 
Assist.-Sur. vice Wilson, appointed to the 92nd Foot—5Yth Foot: Lieut. T. Prior, 
from the half-pay of the 18th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut. vice R. Macgregor, who 
exchanges—60th Foot: Capt. C. Johnson, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt, 
vice Hon. F. Petre, who exchanges—64th Foot: Capt. J. Warren, from the half-pay 
of the 7th Foot,to be Capt. vice W. Jull, who exchanges—68th Foot: Lieut. P. 
Durnford to be Capt. by purchase, vice Jackson, who retires; Ens. W. F. V. Gra- 
ham to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Durnford; A. E. Hill, Gent. to be 
Ensign by purchase, vice Graham—74th Foot: Ensign H. Grant to be Lieutenant 
by purchase, vice Lord Portarlington, promoted; P. W. L. Hawker, Gent. to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Grant—90th Foot : Staff-Sur. J. Robertson, M.D. to be Sur. 
vice J. M‘Arthur, who retires upon half-pay—9)th Foot: Gent, Cadet J. G. Cham- 
pion, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens. without purchase, vice Simpson, de- 
ceased—96th Foot: Capt. M. Sherer, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice 
W. Ouseley, who exchanges; Lieut. R Mackenzie, from half-pay Unattached, to be 
Lieut. vice P. S. Nugent, who exchanges—Ist West India Regt. : Capt. D. Keogh, 
from the half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice Story, who retires. 

Brevet—-Maj. H. Webster, on the half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. in the 

rmy. 

Unattached—to be Capt. by purchase: Lieut. J. Earl of Portarlington, from the 
74th Foot. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 5th inst. at Aldbury, Herts, the Lady of the Rev. James GALLoway, of 
a daughter, still-born. 

On the 8th inst. at Montpellier, South Lambeth, the Lady of the Rev. Henry 
CLissoLp, of ason. 

On the 8th inst, in Upper Brook Street, Lady CATHERINE BOILEAU, of a son. 

On the 8th inst. in Wilton Crescent, Lady Frances Hige1nson, of a daughter. 

On the Sth inst. in Park Square, Mrs. CaArLes Gore, of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst. in Devonshire Street, Portland Place, the Lady of the Rey. WiL- 
LIAM BENNETT, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th inst. at West Ham, Colonel JAmzs F. SALTER, of the Bombay Army, 
to Emity, daughter of the late William Stanley, Esq. of Maryland Point. 

On the 9thinst. at the Parish Church of Bishop’s Lydiard, Somersetshire, Capt. 
Huen Firzroy, of the Grenadier Guards, and second son of the late Lord Henry 
Fitzroy,to Lady SARAw LETHBRIDGE, second daughter of Sir Thomas Buckler 
Lethbridge, Bart. of Sandhill Park, Somersetshire. 

On the 1th inst. at All Souls Church, St. Marylebone, Lieut.-Col. Power, of the 
Royal Artillery, to CAROLINE, eldest daughter of the late Henry Browne, Esq. of 
Portland Place, 

On the 10th inst. at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, FREDERICK DuRACK, Esq. of the 
24th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry, to EL1zA ANNE, youngest daughter of the late 
Col. Ellis, ofhis Majesty’s 25th Light Dragoons. 

On the Ilthinst. at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, SAmMuEL TwyForp, Esq. 
of Trotten Place, Sussex, to DorA, daughter of the late George Augustus Simpson, 
Esq. of Calcutta, 

DEATHS. 

On the 28th ult. at her house in Lower Gardiner Street, Dublin, the Dowager 
Lady, Lourn, relict of the late Right Hon. Lord Louth, and sister to the Right 
Hon. Lord Dunsany and the Hon. Mrs. Burton. 

On the 3ist ult. at Duneaves, Perthshire, MARMADUKE RAMSAY, Esq. M.A. 
F.L.S. Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge, son of the late Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, Bart. of Balmain, N.B. 


On the 8rd inst. at Great Malvern, Colonel Dawsonn , late of the Gre- 
ty Guarda, . WSONNE WesrT, la e Gre 








At Blockley, in his 62nd year, the Rev, W1ini1AmM BoucuTon, M.A. of Oriel 
College. 

On the 6th inst. at Beaufort Buildings, Bristol, the wife of CaptainJamEs BAR« 
KER, R.N. 

Onthe 30th ult, at Ushaw College, near Durham, in his 68th year, the Right Rev, 
Tuomas Smits, Roman Catholic Bishop of Bolina, and Vicar Apostolic in the 
Northern district. 

On the 25th ult. at Bramdean, in his 85th year, the Rey. WILLIAM GomM, many 
years Rector of that Parish, and of Ham, in Wilts. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, August 9. 
INSOLVENTS. 

THomas, JonN MorGAN, High Street, Shadwell, and Gloucester Place, Wal- 
worth Road, grocer, Aug. 9. 

FLetcHer, ALEXANDER, and Youna, Joun, Millbrook, Hampshire, iron« 
founders, Aug. 9. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 

JACKSON, GEORGE, jun. Bishopsgate Street Without, surgeon. 

CrROwTHER, SAMUEL, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner, 

BANKRUPTS. 

CiarK, ADAM, andJAmeEs, Joun Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, drapers, to sur 
render Aug. 12, 30, Sept. 20: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, Newgate Street. 

CLark, ALEXANDER, Broad Street, Ratcliff, miller, Aug. 16, 19, Sept. 20: solici« 
tor, Mr. Cottle, Furnival’s Inn. 

Cross, SAMUEL, jun. Lambeth, timber-merchant, Aug. 16, 26, Sept. 20: solici- 
tor, Mr. Bailey, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

Fietcuer, ADAM, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, giass-seller, Sept.6, 7, 20: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Johnson and Wetherall, Temple ; and Mr. Pendlebury, Bridge Street, 
Bolton. 

GILBERT, JAMEs, St. Luke, Middlesex, iron-founder, Aug. 16,26, Sept. 20: solfi- 
citors, Messrs. Jenkins and Abbott, New Inn, 

HALSTEAD, JOHN, jun, Colne, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, Aug. 22, 23, Sept. 20: 
solicitors, Messrs. Makinson and Sanders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and Birch, 
Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

HAMILTON, JAmEs, Bristol, innkeeper, Aug. 22, 23, Sept. 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Poole and Co. Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs. Cornish and Son, Bristol. 

Martin, WILLIAM, Newgate Street, wine-merchant, Aug. 19, 26, Sept. 20: soli- 
citor, Mr, Bolton, Austin Friars. 

MarraHeEws, JONATHAN, Bristol, basket-maker, Aug. 22, 23, Sept. 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Wiglesworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s Inn Square; and Mr. Callender, Bristol. 

Symons, ALeXANDER, Falmouth, wine-merchant, Aug. 19, 26, Sept. 20: 
solicitors, Mr. Michael, Red Lion Square; and Mr. Bull, Falmouth. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 30, Huskisson, Haggerston, Middlesex, chymist—Aug. 30, Wilson, Borough 
Road, carpenter—Aug. 30, Morgan, St. James, Gloucester, dealer in woollen cloths— 
Aug. 30, Stratton, Midford Place, Tottenham Court Road, veneer-cutter—Aug. 23, 
Cooper, Prince’s Street, Lambeth distiller—Sept. 1 Shaw and Wood, Dukinfield, 
Cheshire, cottun-spinners—Sept. 2, Fielding, Catterall and Manchester, calico-prin- 
ters—Aug. 31, Carter, Oxford, pastry-cook—Aug. 30, Owen, Speke, Lancashire, fare 
mer—Aug. 31. Insole and Biddle, Cardiff, brick-makers—Aug. 31, Livesey, Farn- 
worth and Prestolee Mills, Lancashire, paper-maker—Sept. 1, Jones, Cynwyd, 
Merionethshire, victualler—Aug. 31, Wakefield, Hinckley, Leicestershire, grocer— 
Sept. 1, Gould, Ashborne, Derbyshire, mercer—Sept. 6, Saxby, Loughborough, 
lace-manufacturer — Sept. 9, W. and W. S. Hesleden, Barten-upon-Humber, 
Lincolnshire, scriveners—Aug. 81, Halket and Hughes, Liverpool, timber-mer- 
chants—Aug. 31, Pearson, Herringthorpe, Yorkshire, miller. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 50. 

Edge, Stockport, Cheshire, shopkeeper— Nicoll, Liverpool, sail-maker—Hooper, 
Leamington, Warwickshire, carver and gilder—Lewis, Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, 
boarding-school-master — Shearman, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, -printer— 
Owen, Fore Street, Cripplegate, auctioneer—Fellowes, Aldersgate Street, broker— 
Crossley, Manchester, upholsterer—Chambers and Richardson, Milk Street, mer- 
chants—Hill, Liverpool, merchant—Coles, Great Portland Street, Marylebone, 
coach-maker — Churchill, Deddington, Oxfordshire, scrivener—Owen, Chiswell 
Street, St. Luke, victualler, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 

WItson, JAmzs, Edinburgh, coal-merchant, Aug. 10, 26. 


Friday, August 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

E. and E. Harris, Wib Heath, Worcestershire, brick-makers—CowLEy and 
Son, Bristol, machine-rulers—J. G. and J. A. Ames, Stourport, Worcestershire, 
canal-carriers—NeEpDHAM and OLiver, Leicester, surgeons—CooKson and SAUN~ 
DERS, Bexley, Kent, maltsters—ENcGLisa and Dosiz, Old Jewry, attornies~ 
WHEALLER and Co. High Street, Whitechapel, ch ongers—R, and W. 
Stewart, Philpot Lane, drapers—UNDERWoopD and Brancu, Norwich, brick- 
layers—GreEAveES and Co. Church, Lancashire, engravers to calico-printers—BrAD- 
FoRD and Dix, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, linen-drapers—FINNINGLEY and 
CLARKE, Kingston-upon-Hull, coopers—CLARKE and Horpwoop, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, warehousemen—CLarxk and Cotuins, Old Bailey, cheesemongers—PRICE 
and WILLIAMs, Oxford Street, silk-mercers—Kineo and Tracik, Frederick Street, 
Hampstead Road, and York Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, wharfingers. 

INSOLVENTS. 
DeupNey, GEORGE, Deptford, seed-crusher, Aug. 12. 
DuFTon, WILLIAM, Basinghall Street, wool-dealer, Aug. 12 
BANERUPTS, 

Buckier, JAmMeEs, Coventry, builder, to surrender! August 29, 30, September 
23: solicitors, Mr. Byrne, Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn; and Messrs. Carter 
and Dewes, Coventry. 

Buttress, Luge, London Terrace, Hackney Road, builder, Aug. 16, 26, Sept. 23: 
solicitor, Mr. Comyn, Belvedere Place, Southwark Bridge Road. 

Cowtinc, Epwarp, Poultry, szhaberdasher, August 19, 26, September 23: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Wilkinson and Lawrance, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 

Dewnurst, Titus, Liverpool, ironmonger, August 29, 30, September 23: solf- 
citors, Mr. Leigh, George Street, Mansion House; and Mr. Leather, Liverpool. 

HeEBBLEWHITE, WILLIAM, Manchester, commission-agent, Aug. 29, 30, Sept. 232 
solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Houghton and 
Broadhurst, Liverpool. 

James, Joun, Meeting House Court, Old Jewry, merchant, Aug. 16, 30, Sept. 23 = 
solicitors, Messrs. Abbott and Arney, Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane, 

Patmer, WALTER, Pencoyd, Herefordshire, clothier, Aug. 29, 30, Sept. 23: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Smith and Son, Red Lion Square ; and Messrs. Halland Humfrys, 
Ross, 

Perry, JAmes, Liverpool, coal-merchant, Aug. 29,30, Sept. 23 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Houghton and Broadhurst, Temple 
Place, Liverpool. f 

TuirLBy, WILLIAM, Ibstock Lodge, Leicestershire, farmer, August 24, 25, Sepe 
tember 23: solicitors, Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn 5 
and Mr. Green, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. . 

WitsoNn, HENry, Riding House Lane, St. Marylebone, timber-merchant, Auge 
16, Sept. 2, 23: solicitor, Mr. Williams, Alfred Place, Bedford Square. a ; 

Wixson, Josern, Liverpool, mercer, August 30, 31, September 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Law and 
Coates; Manchester, 








DIVIDENDS, 

Aug. 30, Price, Strand, umbrella-manufacturer—Sept. 2, Elliott, Goswell Road, 
wine-merchant—Sept. 2, Key, Great Prescott Street, Goodman’s Fields, oilman— 
Sept. 9, Newpert, Pall Mall East, tailor—Sept. 2, Hill, Greek Street, Soho, picture- 
dealer—Sept. 14, Merewether, Arborfield, Berkshire, timber-merchant—Sept. 13, 
J., J. H., and S. A. Butterworth, Shelf, Yorkshire, merchants—Sept. 14, G. and J. 
Thackrey, Leeds, merchants—Sept. 5, Gibson, Scarborough, Yorkshire, miller, 
Sept. 27, Heale, Plymouth, sail-maker. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 2. : 

Hind, Nottingham, iron-merchant—Millard, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
plumber—Phillips, Brook Street, Holborn, tobacconist—Bartlett, Reading, canvas- 
manufacturer—Browne, Hatton Garden, money-scrivener. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Catper, THomAs, Edinburgh, ironmonger, _ 23, Sept. 6, 

FAIRLEY, JAMES, Edinburgh, grocer, Aug. 16, 30. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
PUBLIC FUNDS. 
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BULLION. TOBACCO, 

Gold—Portugal, in Coin, sper oz. Ol. Os. 0d. | Separs, it bond......0s per lb. 7s. 0d. to 18s, 0d. 
Foreign, in Bars - 817 10} Havannah Leaf .ssvscesseeees 19— 38 6 
New Doubloons OW 4.) QeGNME Sac c:< ose esis -06— 09 
Silver—In Bars, Standa 000 Maryland, I ight dada "0 ie Oe 
— New Dollars..... 0 410 Virginian, Fine Black .. .0 S— 0 6 
siinusitiiawies - ——___—_—___— Kentucky Leaf, Stemmed . -0 3¢— 05 

~ hen WINES. 

Marx Lanz, Friday, August 12. Past, O88 cecceccsececsvces per pipe 402. to 501, 
The supply of English Grain in general this New .... eeee 238 — 26 
week is very moderate, but the Foreign supply LASDOM ccccbecteccsccgsces 20 — 2% 
continues good. In the WHEAT trade we have DROS 65 ccc cinviieteess 30 — 34 
little alteration to notice, the sales, though dull, Mountain, Good 25 — 40 
being on nearly as good te for fine parcels, —- Carg: 17 — 18 
BARLEY, BEANS, and PEAS are steady in value, Calcayella 30 — 35 
and OATS are not cheaper, although the trade is | Teneriffe, ¢ o— 0 
far from brisk. argo ll — 12 
(Per Quarter.) Madeira, Direct o— oO 
&%. 8. 5 8. mo Jondon Particular, 50 — 55 
Wheat, Red New 54 to 63] Maple, ...+.. 40 to 43 — West India ....... --» 2 — 50 
Fine .....00- 63 — 68] White ..... 5 — East India ...ccsec. scence 30 — 90 
White, Old .. 60 — 66} Boilers Spanish Red ....... +-pertun 14 — 16 
Fine — .. 68 — 70} Beans, Ticks .. ¢ sherry, Good., «»-per butt 25 — 78 
Super. — .. 73—75} arrow .... 40—42 | Hock .......c008 --peraum 0 — O 
Rye, New ..... 30— 38} Old .......-. O— O | Claret, Good ..,. -perhhd. 26 — 50 
Old. seccccces -—— YATZO seeeee ~ &— 5 
Barley, Stained 28 — 36 ine. + 27 — 28 French White, Good 30 — 386 
Malting ..... 88— 40] Poland. . 27— 28 Carg 4— 5 

y. 58 — 66 Fine . + 29—30 Duties on French W 
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é Duties on Cape Wines... 2 0 
Fine ..+6+.31 —32 
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Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wale Geneva, Hollands ..per gallon 2s.6d.to 2s, 8d 
ot a for the Woot easing Avg. | Brandy, Cogniac, 1st quality.. 4 4 — 4 6 
Wheat ......4. 65s. Bd. | Rye ...eeceeees 862. 4d. —— 2nd quality., 3 6 — 4 4 
Barley ........ 31 8 é .40 5 — Srdquality.. 3 4 — 0 06 
CUTE ses seciess 27 0 | Peas.......... 41 6 Duty 22s. 6d. per imp. Gallon. 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which ebay are l A —s flon 1 b -_ ri 0 
regulates Duty —_— emerara strong .. as B - 7 
Wheat 653° 2d Rye oe a7s..ld — Jamaica, 22 to 25, O.P. 22-24 
eves 3B 11 Beans .,..s00e 40 2 Duty 8s. 6d. Dectnee tb BA sienna, 7 
$6.5 TRO... cscieees 41 5 Bee host a nD st. 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week- PROVISIONS. 
Wheat Qls. Bd. | Rye ......se0ee+- 14s, Od. The 4b. Loaf . Ps enan08 
Barley 13 10 Beans .... secee 9 6 Butter, Cork.. } 
Oats 2. .cevscves 9 CAS. .ceeeesenes 8 0 Carlow 
Cheese, Cheshi 
FLOUR. Gloucester, Sing} 
Town-made eevessesesevees per sack 55s, to 60s, — |... Double. « 
Seconds .......ccccoccs . . 50 55 Bacon, Middles lst 
Essex and Suffolk, on boatd s 50 ref, I Sati 4s 
Norfolk and Stockton ...... 48 Beef, India, New .. 


—-_ Prime Mess . 

Pork, India’ ....... 

rime Mess ... 

— Second Quality 
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Hay, Coarse Meadow 50s. to 55s Qs.to Os, POTATOES, 
ate. eae fae New Potatoes (Ware) 2l. 5s,,to 81. 10s. per ton 
Clover ........ : 60 100 ..., 100 —115 7 ae ae 

Straw, Oat...... o—- 0... --—-=— " HOPS. 

MOON cadksacaksos 30 — 33 . 380 — 36 Kent Pockets ....... perewt. 61. 0s. to 71. 128, 
“] . Pack e 5 — 
Portman Marker, WHiIrkcHAPEL rade ine ° 6 ” Pe ’ 4 

Meadow Hay ....+... 60 — 72 4... 55 — a ~seay 

Clov 5 —120 Farnham Fine . 8 @— 18 0 

ad aa eee coe 7 Paes. Second: 4..0..— 7 6 
gg eens 28 — 36 Kent Bags .... ,§ &-e'a"“g 6 

canine 2 Sussex Bags ... » 5 Om 5 15 
wre ret iextse 2 oo Essex Bag ....00..-.000+5- 6 O- 6 @ 

Wall’s End, best.......005+ +» 288,3d.to 82s.3d, MINING. 

Inferior ...... See aeeeeerenees 176 — 3 0 Sold Aug. 4, at Redruth, 

sn Copper Ore ...ccereeecsseeves 2200 tons. 





BUTCHER MEAT. 

We have rather a short supply of BEEF, and 
copsaquientty a lively sale, but at no higher figure 
than at last Monday's market, which was 4s. 4d. ; 
nor is there any alteration from that day in the 
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Average Price ... 
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phe of MUTTON, LAMB, or VEAL, though all 
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Newoatr & Leapennasy.* Smirnrrerp, ft 5 . a 
eef ..., 38. 2d 8s. 4d.to 4s. 4d. o—0o00 
Mutton... 3 4 — 6— 46 S aw, Ose 
Veal.....3 0 — o— 50 $= '6'6 6 
Pork ....0 0 — o—o0o0 em 66 6 
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_ CBE we eeee «- 8 it — 8 1 WooL 
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Fine .. . An. aa Be € French... 1 6—3 0 D.Lambs 1 6—4 6 
Duties on Teas below Qs, 96 per Cent. F Duty 1d. per Ib. above 1s.—}d. below. 
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2 FPOreigM ...ccccessecesccisees 3—~ 19 
+++per cwt, 488, Od.to 589.0. | Calf Skins, 36 to 40lb,. perdoz. 1 4 — 1 8 
seseceee 59 O — 61 O Ditto 50 to 70lb 1g9—20 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY COUNCIL AND MR. PATTISON. 


THERE are certain cases which are more easily proved by the sim- 
we statement than by the most elaborate argument. That of 
rofessor Parrison, as detailed in a pamphlet just published by 
Loneman,* seems to us of such a nature, that any comment 
would only weaken its interest. We shall therefore confine our- 
selves to the facts, and to the facts only, in laying it before our 
readers: ‘We take them as they come before us in the chronologi- 
cal order of the pamphlet. 
Mr. Parrison, when he was proposed as a candidate for the 
Anatomical chair of the London University, had held for five years 
the Anatomical lectureship of the College of Maryland, the emolu- 
ments of which averaged about 2,000/. a year; and where his class, 
which at his entry consisted of only seventy students, had been 
increased, in consequence of his popularity, to above three hun- 
dred. He was wholly unknown to the Council of the London 
University ; and owed his Professorship, for which Mr. CHARLES 
BELL and several other men of eminence were competitors, solely 
to the strong testimonials and other evidence of his eminence as 
an anatomist and his success as a teacher. 

As his appointment took place eighteen months previous to the 
opening of the University, he was desirous of returning to Mary- 
land, to give a sixth and last course of lectures there. He was 
prevented from doing so, by the express desire of the Council that 
he would remain, as his services, it was alleged, would be bene- 
ficial to the institution. He relinquished the certainty of 15002. im 
America, on the verbal promise of a salary of 300/. in England. 
It was not paid! He visited Germany, at the solicitation of the 
Council, to collect information. His diligence and zeal were 
warmly acknowledged ; his expenses were refused. 

Before Mr. Pattison entered on his professional Jabours, ar 
Anatomical Demonstrator was appointed, contrary to all precedent 
and rule, without his knowledge or concurrence; who imme- 
diately proceeded to give a set of regular lectures on anatomy as 
well as to demonstrate. In the very first few months of his first 
session, two several complaints, both anonymous, were entertained 
against him; and only dismissed when they were found on investi- 
gation to be groundless. He was accused by Mr. Benner, his 
own demonstrator, of gross ignorance of anatomy, for certain re- 
marks on a prize paper made in his speech at the end of the 
session; the same gentleman behaving in the most extravagant 
and indecorous manner on, the occasion. Mr. Parrison showed 
that Mr. BENNETT was in error, not he ; and complained of his con- 
duct to the Council. The letter was never noticed. So early as 
1829, Mr. Horner, the Warden, then in Scotland, prevailed on 
Mr. Cuaruzs BELL to accept the Anatomical chair, and wrote to 
the Council to vacate it for that purpose, without ever hinting the 
design to Mr. PAtrison, its occupant. 

In the second session, fresh charges were made to the Council 
by students, who insisted that their names should be kept secret, 
and who were so indulged; and a Committee, of which Lord 
BrovcuHam and Sir THomas Denman were members, was ap- 
pointed to investigate them. They were pronounced equally 
groundless with the two that had preceded. At the close of the 
same session, a representation was made to the Council by a stu- 
dent named E1spELL, which set forth, that, in the student's estima- 
tion, his Professor was incompetent, and ought to be dismissed. 
The Council courteously acknowledged the representation, and 
stated to the writer that they could not receive charges made by only 
one student. A band of fourteen more pupils were consequently 
induced to add their signatures; and Professor Parrison was 
called on to answer their complaint. In a few days after it had 
been disposed of, the Warden wrote to the fifteen young gentlemen 
to furnish, if they had it, any additional matter of crimination. 
They did so, and Mr. Parrison was called on to answer this addi- 
tional complaint. In their representations, the pupils accuse Dr. 
BirkBEck of meanness, party spirit, and duplicity, and demand 
his dismissal as a Proprietor, as well as Mr. Parrison’s dismissal 
asa Professor! The Council unanimously acquitted the Profes- 
sor, but they inflicted no censure on his accusers. 





* « A Statement of the Facts of Professor Pattison’s Connexion with the Univer- 
sity of London.” ‘The character of this statement is vouched by the following letter 
from Dr. BiRKBECK, to whom Mr. PATTISON had sent a proof copy of the pamphlet, 
requesting the Doctor’s opinion ‘‘ as to whether he had or had not exaggerated the 
facts of the proceedings of the Council, and of the treatment he had received.” 
It is to be noted, that Dr. BinxkBECK has been a member of the Council from the 
beginning of the University. 

Dr. BIRKBECK TO PROFESSOR PATTISON. 

“« My dear Sir—I have pernsed, with painful interest, your statement of the ex- 
traordinary events which have occurred since you were appointed Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of London. I know that it has always been your 
anxious wish to detail, with perfect accuracy, the transactions connected with that 
appointment; and I therefore regret that the Council have not granted you access to 
all the documents you might require. I can assure you, however, that, recnrring to 
a memory too strongly impressed by the occurrences to allow them easily to escape, 
the facts belonging to your case, with which I have been conversant, are always 
substantially and generally minutely correct, and your statements altogether re 
markably free from exaggeration. ‘ 

‘* What may be the result of your appeal to the public, I cannot determine ; if 
will, however, I believe, be very different from that which I have had the misfortune 
to witness amongst men making large pretensions to the possession and exercise of 
just and liberal sentiments. To three parties allowed to fall into confusion and 
hostility—insubordinate students, a governing Council, and an insulted Professor— 
these individuals have been unable to apply any means of correction, excepting the 
expulsion of the party whose only discoverable share of the mischief has been, en- 
during unmerited opposition. It is surely possible that ther view of what is 
just, and of what is necessary for the preservation of the University of London, 
may be entertained by rational 








iced judges. 
“ ain, wi dear Sir, ever lully yours, 
I remain, with sincere regard, my se bri voscn. 
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On the entreaty of the Council, and with a view to put an end to 
all caballing in future, Professor Pattison consented to give up 
one half of his Professorship to Mr. Bennett, his demonstrator. 
He only asked in return, that the change should be announced as 


a voluntary one on his part, lest his reputation might suffer from 


it. The Council refused to make such an announcement. In the 
parties stirred up by Erspei, Dr. A. THomson, a son of Profes- 
sor Dr. ANTHONY Topp THomson, had made himself very noto- 
rious, and his presence in the University was found incompatible 
with the discipline of Professor Parrison’s class. The Council 
expelled him. Mr. Horner readmitted him. On the morning of 
his readmission, THomson miade a speech to the Anatomical 
pupils, tending to excite them to insubordination, The Council 
expelled hima second time. Two days after, Mr. Horner admit- 
ted him once more, accompanying his readmission with aspe- 
cial licence to go to the Anatomical Theatre, and to harangue 
the students on the incompetency of the Professor. Mr. E1spEun 
took the chair on this occasion, and only quitted it when Mr. 
Parrison entered the class. Dr. THomson was again expelled, 
but no notice was taken of Mr. Horner's conduct in twice re- 
admitting him. —— 

On the 5th February, a meeting was held by the pupils in the 
class-room, for the same laudable purpose as all the rest—to get 
rid of Professor Parrison; but the dissentients could not carry 
their resolutions. They resolved, in consequence, to hold a select 
meeting in a neighbouring tavern for the purpose of voting them. 
A memorial was privately circulated previous to this meeting, the 


draft of which was furnished by Mr. Horner to the insubordinate | 


pupils. To prevent, if possible, the irregularities which were be- 
ginning to exhibit themselves in the class even during lectures, 
Professor Parrison laid down three regulations,—the first fixing 
the seats to be occupied by the students, the second their attend- 
ance, the third their examination previous to receiving a certificate. 
A few of the students refused to sit where their Professor directed 
them. He applied to the Council for advice ; and wastold by Mr. 
BincHam Barina, that he ought to call in the assistance of the 
Beadles, and compel attention to his commands. He hesitated to 
do this; and contented himself with taking down their names. 
They were suspended until the Council again met; and then they 
were readmitted, on making an apology to Mr. Horner. The re- 
admitted students again assumed the seats which had been inter- 
dicted to them ; and told the Professor, before his class, that if he 
asked them as a favour, they would sit where he wished them to sit, 
but if he asked it as their Professor, they defied him. One ofthese 
unruly boys followed the Professor out of the class-room, to demand 
a certificate ; and on its being refused, on account of his irregular 
attendance, told Mr. Pattison that he was no gentleman. Three 
of the most violent of the rioters were charged before the Council ; 
when one of them was reprimanded, and the others were prohibited 
from attending the anatomical lectures for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. A week after, this prohibition was removed, on an apology to 
the Council; andthe removal was accompanied by an order to the 
Professor to grant a certificate to PEART, the pupil who had in- 
sulted him so grossly, and who had actually served him in the 
interim with a writ to compel delivery of the certificate. From that 
period, a committee of Mr. Parrison’s pupils continued to sit de die 
an diem, to determine whether the lecture should be allowed to go 
on or not. The result was a sort of O. P. riot in the class, which 
put an entire stop to the business of it for six or seven weeks. 
The Council not only knew of this lecture-permitting-and-dis- 
allowing committee of pupils, but actually communicated officially 
with its chairman ! 

But we must hasten to the end of this strange, eventful history. 
On the 22nd March, Mr. Partison proposed to terminate all 
questions touching his competency, by appointing a reporter to 
take down his lectures. The Council refused to accede to this 
plan, because they had no doubt of his competency ; and, by way 
of proving their sincerity, immediately proceeded to appoint three 
of their number—Lord Kine, Mr. W. MarsHa.t, and Mr. MeErt- 
VALE—men who, it appears, hardly knew the os frontis from the 
os coccygis—to inquire into that competency. These youthful 
students of the art of cutting up, prosecuted their inquiries for 
nearly a month; but with what result is not known. In May, 
Mr. Tuomas WILsoNn gave notice of a motion to remove Professor 
Pattison from the University. He did not attend on the day ap- 
pointed ; and it became a dropped notice, as the Commons people 
say. It was, however, taken up the next day, and a session of 
Council summoned to consider it. Qn this occasion, a strong 
remonstrance was made by six Professors; anc when the Council 
met on the 3lst May, the wishes of the majority were so ap- 
parent, that Mr. Winson’s motion was postponed for a month. 
When the month had passed, another adjournment took place ; 
but in the mean time, a Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the cause of the disturbances in Professor Parrison’s class. 
Mr. Partison, who was naturally alarmed at this new machinery, 
and whose experience rendered him suspicious of its object, wrote 
to request that he might be present at their investigations, if, as 
report stated, they meant to inquire into his conduct. He received 
the following answer :— 

** University of London, 5th July 1831. 

“* Sir—Your letter addréssed to the Chairman of the Select Committee 
has been received ; and I am instructed to reply, that it is their present 
intention not to enter into the merits of the question between you and 








your class, “Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
** JaMes YATES, 
“* Professor Pattison.” “* Secretary to the Select Committee.” 


On the very day that this letter was sent to Mr. Partison, @ 
motion was submitted to the Select Committee, “ that the continu- 
ance of Mr. Pattison is incompatible with the welfare of the Uni- 
versity ;"’ and the day following it was carried. At the next meeting, 
Mr. Pattison was invited to attend; and after this resolution 
had been read over to him, he was coolly told, that if he had any 
suggestion to offer, which might conduce to the benefit. of the Uni- 
versity, he might offer it! Mr. Parrison is a man of peace, 
albeit he is a wielder of sharp weapons; he did not spit in the 
Chairman's face, nor pull the members’ noses, nor even kick the clerk. 
He contented himself with addressing a note to the Committee, 
written on the spur of the moment; which strikes us, looking to 
the irritating circumstances under which it was composed, as one 
of the most admirable specimens of moderation and sound argu= 
ment we ever met with. We give it— : 

‘**The Chairman of the Special Committee appointed to inquire into 
the affairs of the University, having this day read me a resolution by 
which a majority of the Cominittee recommend to the Council my 
removal from the University, I now enter my solemn protest against that 


resolution, as being an act of the most flagrant injustice, and that for the 
following reasons :— 

‘First, Because it was resolved on, by the Committee’s own acknow- 
ledgment, without any investigation whaterer of the merits of the case. 

“‘Secondly, Because the Committee acknowledge that they have re- 
ceived no charges against me, and that this their decision has been come 
to merely on hearsay statements, which they pretend make it appear ex- 
pedient that I should be removed from the University. 

“‘Thirdly, Because the Committee have refused to listen to the state- 
ment, which [ not only offered to make them, but pressed them to hear, 
and which I assert, if listened to without prejudice, must have established 
in the clearest manner my competency, and vindicated my character from 
the false and calumnious charges made against me. 

** Fourthly, Because, by a note received last Tuesday from the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, I was officially informed that it was not their inten- 
tion to inquire into my case. : 

“« Fifthly, Because, whatever may be the motives of the Committee in 
coming to such a decision, it is in the last degree prejudicial to my cha- 
racter and interests, and will be as injurious to me as it is manifestly 
unjust. ’ 


“ GRANVILLE S. Parrison. 

“University of London, 9th July 1831.” 

The issue of the resolution of the Select Committee has been 
already laid before our readers, in our Number of Saturday sen- 
night. There is to be a meeting of the Proprietors next Saturday, 
to consider of this most extraordinary affair; and we hope it will 
be a full one. We shall make but one remark on what we have 
detailed above. Laying aside, for the moment, the gross and cry- 
ing injustice inflicted on Mr, Parrison—the attempted ruin of his 
character, the accomplished ruin of his fortunes—passing the grave 
part of the farce, and attending only to its ridiculous features—we 
would just ask any man in his sound senses, whether in the whole 
circle of language he can find a term sufficiently indicative of folly 
" which to a the conduct of this Council of the London 

niversity ? as there ever unveiled such a picture of hopeless 
and helpless imbecility as the whole treatment of the Professor of 
Anatomy exhibits ? And these are the worthies who regulate the 
affairs of a liberal institution, which was to put down old bigoted 
Oxford and Anti-Reforming Cambridge! 





MARCH OF ERROR—PENNY NEWSPAPERS. 


Two young fellows, named Lirrix and Hanpcock, were charged, 
on Wednesday, before Sir Ricnarp Birnixz, with selling He- 
THERINGTON'S Poor Man's Guardian and Republican ; which the 
Attorney-General has prosecuted, and Captain Gorpon has 
preached into no mean, nor, as we have been informed, unprofit- 
able repute. It was proved, that Hanpcock and the other had 
sold the papers in question in St. Giles'ss—they are sold in 
every street in London; and that they carried as a sign, a box on 
a pole, on which was written— 

“Published in defiance of law’—‘‘ Might against right’—* Lent to 
read, for an unlimited period; deposit, one penny.” 

Hanpcock at first pleaded the distinction between alienating 
by sale and alienating by loan in perpetuity; but Sir Ricnarp 
thought it a mere attempt at evasion. He was thus driven to de- 
fend the case on its merits; and really, if the speech (as most 
speeches are) be not greatly beholden to the reporter, we do not 
know what the most dignified of the assertors of the freedom of 
the press could add to Mr. Hanpcock’s argument, however he 
might improve its style. 

“‘T stands here, your Worships,” said the ragged advocate for public in- 
struction, ‘‘ upon right and principle, on behalf of the poor working unedi- 
cated classes of the country. They are called ignorant, but what is the cause 
of their ignorance? Why, the tax which prevents them getting information, 
Your Worships pretty well knows the reason why them in power puts on 
the tax; it is to keep the poor from knowing their rights; for if poor 
working people knowed their rights, they would soon annilate the corrupt 
existing institutions that oppress them.” 

Sir Richard Birnie—‘‘ Well, young man, go on.” 

Handcock—“ The Act of Parliament was not made by my consent.” 

Dr. Robinson—‘“‘ It was made before you were born.” 

Handcock—“ It was not made by the consent of the poor, or by their 
representatives fairly chosen; and I shall appeal.” 

Sir Richard Birnie—“‘ The Act does not allow of an appeal.” 

Handcock—‘* Well, that is worser still. Would such a law been made had 
poor people been represented? * * * The whole intent of the Stamp 
Act (the orator went on) is to prevent poor people from reading and 
knowing their rights. It will be no punishment to send me to prison, so 
long as | am supported by the National Union; which I shall be, you may 
depend upon it.” 

And there is not the slightest doubt that he will. ’ 

Littte, the other defendant, contented himself with declaring, 
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that “it was abominable in the rich to put a tax on knowledge to 
prevent the poor from obtaining it.". He might have added, “‘ and 
transporting and hanging them for acts arising directly and neces- 
sarily out of the ignorance which the Legislature, in its wisdom, 
has doomed them to.” 

The two men were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
each. 

We need not ask Government. to look at this case, and to con- 
trast the premium which their absurd laws give to the drugging of 
the public with deleterious and stimulating draughts, with the 

enalty imposed on those who are willing and able to_minister 
Pealthtful and sober aliment to its intellectual craving. How can 
we expect that Ministers will, in the multitude of their engage- 
ments, find a spare five minutes to devote to our obscure pages ? 
Mr. Srantey has only one hour in the twenty-four to himself; 
and it would be cruel to take a slice out of it, especially as the de- 
linquencies of Mr, O°'ConnxELL not unfrequently compel the right 
honourable Secretary to cut it down to three-quarters. The 
Attorney-General is so perplexed with more pressing matters, 
that he is not able to keep pace even with the march ofthe Reform 
Bill. All the rest are occupied, every one more than another. We 
must have a subordinate set to assist them in their task of govern- 
ing England ; to act as deputy-advisers of the Crown; to inquire 
into the working of bad laws; to take cognizance of the 
complaints of the poor; and to labour im a mere useful 
way for the production and diffusion of comfort and _ satisfaction 
among the people at large; leaving the right honourable and the 
noble part of the Cabinet to sign papers, to hold Councils, and to 
figure at Levees and in Parliament—occupations which better 
become their eminent talents and station in society ! 





TRANSMISSION OF NEWSPAPERS. 

**T hear Mrs. Mailsetter is to lose her office, for looking after other folks’ business 
and neglecting her ain.” ANTIQUARY, Vol. III. c. 23. 
Sir Francis FREEtrNG is said to have been employed for eigh- 
teen months or two years in a vain inquiry into the causes of the 
irregularities in the transmission of newspapers. The only result 
of his labours, which has come to the knowledge of the public, is, 
that during the period of inquiry, the complaints and the causes 
of them have been multiplied perhaps fivefold. The evil has 
reached a height which demands, not indefinite investigation, but 
instant redress. The system of the Post-Office must be changed. 

It is quite unnecessary to multiply instances; we believe there 
is hardly a country reader of the London papers whose experience 
cannot furnish him with many. It is evident, from the notices we 
see in contemporary journals, that they are very numerous. Of 
our own too extensive knowledge, in the case of the SPEcrator, we 
shall only mention two flagrant examples, both occurring in the 
same town. In Edinburgh, some time since, there were no fewer 
than twenty complaints of non-delivery of the Specraror in one 
day. Two weeks ago, our publisher, agreeably to order, transmitted 
to a respectable bookseller in the same city fourteen copies of our 
journal: they were enclosed in one parcel, and therefore conspicu- 
ous: their passage through the London Office might by possibility 
—- unnoticed—their arrival at the country office could not. 

ney never were delivered. 

The immediate pecuniary loss in these cases is considerable, the 
disappointment to readers not small. The prospective injury may 
be great; for where mistakes, as they are gently termed, in the 
delivery of newspapers are of frequent occurrence, it is a natu- 
ral consequence, that the subscriber should at length be driven to 
rest satisfied with a local paper, instead of others, it matters not 
what may be their superior attractions, which he cannot calculate 
upon receiving with regularity. There is a peculiarity in these mis- 
takes, which requires special notice. By accident, no doubt, it 
always happens that they are most numerous at times of greatest 
interest. Whenever a number, or asuccession of numbers, of any 
journal happens to contain matter of intelligence or amusement in 
a greater than ordinary abundance, then the machinery of the Post- 
Office is sure to gowrong. Nor is this peculiarity at all connected 
with the mere amount of copies transmitted. We have mentioned 
the disappearance of a parcel; but a solitary paper is as liable to 
interruption as a hundred. We shall not affirm—though it has 
been strongly asserted—that these mistakes occur much more fre- 
quently in one class of journals than another; or that the safety 
of the transmission is very intimately connected with the chan- 
nel, and that he who gives his order to a newsman will frequently 
be disappointed, while he who gives it to a functionary of the Post- 
Office will never be disappointed. We will not affirm this, be- 
cause we have not the means of proving our statement. And this 
leads us to notice, what is the most vexatious part of the whole— 
that let the public, let the newspaper proprietors, complain as they 
may, the Post-Office will adopt no arrangement, nor impose any 
responsibilities, by which the guilty parties can be traced. 

The manner in which the Specraror, and the London news- 
Papers generally, are distributed to country readers, is this. All 
orders ought to be sent at once to the newsmen; but they are 
sometimes, by inexperienced people in the country, addressed to 
the proprietors or publishers. hen an order for a copy is sent 
to us, we immediately hand it over to a newsman, who enters it in 
his books ; he gets the copy from our publisher, along with the 


others for which he had previous commissions; it is folded, 
enclosed, and addressed by his clerk ; it is sent to the Post-Office 
_ by his porter, _ Mistakes in respect of the transmission, it will 





thus be seen, must originate with the newsman—with the Post- 
Office in London—or with the post-office of the provincial town to 
which they are addressed. We—and we are very desirous to 
make this evident to our readers—have no power either of making 
or preventing them. We transact business with but one party. 
When the newsman has received his tale—which he does over the 
counter—the labour and the duty of our publisher are finished. 
Responsibility he has none, nor canhe have. He neither ad 
dresses the paper, nor sends it to the Post-Office, unless in @ 
very few cases and under peculiar circumstances. We do not 
know, nor have we any means of knowing, one out of a hundred 
of our subscribers. Now, what are the chances of mistake with 
the newsman ? It would be absurd to suppose for one moment that 
he would be wilfully guilty of an error which is directly opposed 
to his interest ; the number of his employers depends on his pune- 
tuality. Then the chances of accident from the nature of his ar- 
rangements are reduced to a minimum. The title of the paper 
and the names of his subscribers are regularly inserted in his 
** cover-book ;” the names are written out by one assistant, after 
which they are compared or checked by another; the same 
routine is of daily and weekly recurrence; the person who 
conveys the newspapers to the Post-Office is a confidential ser- 
vant; he has no means, nor time, nor, from the nature of the 
property he is intrusted with, has he any temptation, to be dis- 
honest. We conclude, therefore, that up to the moment of the 
papers being dropped into the box in London, all is right. They 
may be embezzled by the clerks at this end of the line, or by 
the clerks or postmasters at the other end of the line; bug 
that they are safely deposited in the hands of the former, and 
that if undisturbed by them they must pass safely to the 
hands of the latter, is morally demonstrable. These two parties 
may divide the blame in what proportions they find most conve- 
nient; but that one or both of them are guilty, admits not ofa 
moment’s doubt or hesitation. Letters, which are written by all 
and to all, rich, poor, known, obscure—notwithstanding the nu- 
merous inaccuracies of spelling, defects of writing, blunders of 
address—pass current with a regularity which every one admits 
and admires. Newspapers, which are transmitted by a limited 
number of punctual and orderly men of business—which are ad- 
dressed, even the most insignificant of them, to persons of some 
name and note—meet with as many checks and interruptions, in 
free England, as if the Ministers had their Bureau Noir, as the 
despots of old France used to have, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing all such intelligence as they did not wish to obtain provincial 
circulation, 

We set out by observing that Sir Francis FrEEina, by current 
report, had for eighteen months or two years past been investigating 
the complaint which we have been detailing. The time and patience 
which gentlemen with official salaries of 2,000/. per annum and 
upwards will devote to an inquiry, in the termination of which 
they have no very pressing interest, is remarkable: the Duke of 
RicuMonp, we have often been told, has been devoting hours upon 
hours and days upon days to inquiry. And inquire he will, and so 
will his colleagues, if left to themselves, for twenty years to come; 
and their inquiries will be as near an end then as they are now. 
The truth is, that the present Ministry, like all their predecessors, 
will do nothing for the Press. They prate about its advantages 
more than their opponents do,—and so far they are less honest ; 
but they will do nothing to extend or confirm its advantages, any 
more than would the sturdiest Tory stickler for the law of libel and 
the integrity of the Six Acts. We make our appeal, therefore, 
not to the justice of Ministers, but to the common sense of the 
community, and the public-spirit of the present House of Com- 
mons. 

Two ways in which the grievance of which we complain may be 
at least moderated, have been suggested: we shall mention them 
both, without, at present, offering an opinion on either. One 
method is, to interdict, on pain of instant deprivation of office, any 
clerk of the Post-Office, or any of its branches, from acting directly 
or indirectly as a newsman, or from receiving any benefit from the 
transmission of newspapers. The other is, on the contrary, to 
give to the clerks of the Post-Office the sole power and privilege of 
acting as newsmen for the provinces—to permit no newspaper to 
be transmitted except through their hands. If the good inten- 
tions of Lord ALruorp, which, as O’ConnELL says, have gone to 
repair the pavement of that place which must not be mentioned to 
ears polite, had been prosecuted to their promised issue,—if no 
duty but a Post-Office duty were charged on the public journals 
—we should know better what to advise. Another arrangement 
is, to note daily the number of newspapers and the towns to which 
they are addressed, and to compel the country postmaster to be 
accountable for the number transmitted to him. It was usual, 
some years ago, to print or write the name of newspapers trans- 
mitted by post on the envelope. Let the regulation be revived, 
and let not only the number of all the papers, but the number of 
each, be entered at the General Post-Office, and charged against 
the Branch Post-Office, as the letters are. If any man stand up 
in the House, or elsewhere, and say this plan will require an addi- 
tional array of clerks, and lead to additional expense, we answer, 
that, even supposing this allegation to be true, we pay for security, 
and have a right to get it. Whenever a Ministry shall arise to 
fulfil what the present Ministry have promised—to relieve know- 
ledge from the clogs and fetters. whieh evil-doers and haters of the 
light have imposed upon it—when our labour is no longer sub- 
jected to impositions from which other labour is free, we shall 
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be prepared to take our equal chance with the rest of the com- 
munity of the peculation or negligence of the Duke of Ricu- 
monp’s subordinates. At present, we are the objects of heavy 
taxation, and common justice demands that we should enjoy ad- 


quate protection. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE ITALIAN OPERA, 

M. Laporre’s reign at the King’s Theatre ended on Saturday 
last. It is understood that he has pocketed not less than 30,0007. 
during the period of his management ; much of which has been 
gained by practices that no liberal mind could have stooped to, and 
that have often inflicted distress and misery on the poor wretches 
who had the misfortune to come within his gripe. In his parting 
address, he took credit for having supplied, during the term for 
which he had held the theatre, a greater quantity of talent than 
the public have usually had collected for their entertainment. 
Numerous as have been the experiments which he has made on 
the patience and immobility of his audience, this assertion exceeded 
them all. We have always been accustomed to consider a good 
orchestra as a necessary part of ‘‘ the talent’’ employed in the 
performance of an opera. M. Laporte discharged al/ the best 
sxchen which his orchestra contained, at one swoop; and after 

aving struggled through a season with a band which would have 
disgraced the Circus, he was compelled to restore LINDLEY, Har- 
PER, WILLMAN, and other principals to their places. This is one 
specimen of “ the talent’ which he endeavoured to furnish. But 
his orchestra, with about four exceptions, has been notoriously in- 
ferior, man for man, to that of either Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 
Now as to his vocal talent. His principle has been to employ one 
singer of eminence for a part of every season, announcing at its 
commencement all the names whom, in succession, he intended to 
produce. Thus the subscribers had a show of great performers 
in January; the greatest of whom they were, probably, not 
destined to hear before May or June. Whowere the Prime 
Donne of the most part of the season 1830 ?—Mademoiselle Bia- 
sis and Madame Perraxia; the former not brought to this coun- 
try by M. Laports, but positively here in spite of him. Who, 
till June, of the season just closed?—Madame VresPERMANN, 
Miss Ayvron, and Mademoiselle Beck. During his whole ma- 
nagement, there has been no endeayour to procure or preserve 
such a company as could give effect to any first-rate opera. Mo- 
ZART, CrmMARoSA, Parr, ParsiELLo, have been nearly shelved, 
and Rosstn1's operas have been attempted (with the exception of 
one of the female characters) only to murder them. Take his 
company at the close of the season, when it was the strongest— 
where were the Anna, the Elvira, and the Zerlina for Don Gio- 
vanni 2? Where the Contessa, the Susanna, and the Cherubino 
for Le Nozze di Figaro? And the same question might be re- 

eated with reference to most of the great operas. Really, M. 

APORTE'S assurance in his parting address ‘‘exceeds all power 
of face.” Let us compare the triumphs of the season just past, 
in another important respect, with former ones. We select, al- 
most at random, the seasons 1816, 1817, 1818, and 1819, when 
Fopor, Vestris, and CAMPORESE, BRAHAM, CRIVELLI, or GAR- 
cia, Naipi, AmBroGett1, and ANGRIsANI were the principal 
singers, not for a month or two, but for a whole season. 
During this time Don Giovanni was produced; and the other 
operas either produced or revived were Cosi fun tutte, Figaro, 
Tito, Il Flauto Magico, Griselda, Agnese, Zaira, Proserpina, La 
Cosa Rara, La Molinara, Penelope, 1 Barbiere di Siviglia, Il 
Matrimonio Segreto, and L’ lialiana in Algeri. Let this list be 
compared, as to number of pieces merely (leaving their respec- 
tive merits out of the question), and what has M. Laporte to 
show? The presentseason, like the former seasons of his manage- 
ment, has introduced to us only two new operas, and those just as 
it approached its termination. Therefore, in all respects—operas, 
singers, and orchestra—his career has exhibited the most 
wretched poverty, relieved now and then by the appearance of an 
individual singer or two of great eminence. 

We should hardly have gone over the irksome task of summing 
up the various and glaring defects of M. Larorre’s directorship, 
but with a view to stimulate to a different course those who are to 
succeed him. 

The public expect from the new lessees a company capable of 
performing, during the whole, or the greater part of the season, the 
best operas in the best manner. An opera-house from which these 
are doomed to exclusion, is a disgrace to the metropolis of England. 
M. Laporrs, having the control of the Italian opera at Paris as 
well as at London, has had no inducement to concentrate here an 
efficient company. His best artists have been made to vibrate be- 
tween his two theatres, just as his own interest or caprice might 
influence him; while he has endeavoured to make up for the 
want of a permanent good company, by a succession of new singers, 
good and bad. There is no need of this eternal shifting and 
changing. Bittincton was Prima Donna five years, Gras- 
SINI four years, CAMporRESE four years ; TRAMEZZANI was Primo 
Tenore six years; and Rovepino Basso Cantante, and Na.p1 
Buffo, for ten years. The constant change of performance pre- 
cludes the possibility of maturing any plan for the season which 
shall embrace the getting up or revival of first-rate operas, The 
engagements with Pasta, Rusin1, and Davin, for the late sea- 
son, were understood to be coupled with the express condition 
that they should have nothing to study. But, conditioned or not, 
the fact has been that they have performed only such operas as 


they had previously learned ; and we have been surfeited with the 





reiteration of Medea, Otello, Tancredi, and Semiramide. This ex~ 
periment cannot be repeated with any chance of success, 

Whoever undertakes the task of manager, will have to en- 
counter every difficulty that fashion, influence, “ envy, hatred, 
and malice,” can fling in his path; but firmness, when guided by 
sound judgment and correct taste (which the manager must either 
possess or hire), a liberal and comprehensive view of his various 
duties, with a zealous determination to give them effect, will enable 
him to overcome them, and not only to deserve success, but to 
command it. 

From what we have heard of the new lessee, Mr. Moncx 
Mason, a renewal of the good times of the opera may be antici- 
pated. He is a gentleman by birth and education, and therefore 
incapable of his predecessor's dirty tricks. Artists of eminence 
will be treated with the respect due to their talents, and not 
subjected to the degradation of being compelled to associate with, 
much less to receive orders from, swindlers or convicted felons, 
What he lacks in managerial experience, may be more than coun- 
terbalanced by other requisites: a frequent intercourse with those 
Continental cities in which the Italian opera is in the highest state 
of cultivation, and an intimate acquaintance with most of the Eu- 
ropean languages, together with a commendable zeal for the ad- 
vancement of the opera considered as a school for the improvement 
of the national taste, are advantages which Mr. Mason is said 
to possess, and which cannot fail to operate beneficially for the 
public. His predecessor has done all in his power to degrade the 
Italian opera of England; to Mr. Mason may belong the glory of 
restoring its waning splendours, and of reviving those days when 
the greatest treat the musician or the man of taste could enjoy was 
a visit to the King’s Theatre. 





A NEW WATERING-PLACE, 


Tuer: are two classes of visitors at watering-places,—those who flock to 
the crowded haunts of fashion, whether high or low, civic or courtly 5 
and those who seek out some secluded nook wherein to vegetate, where 
they may wander unnoticed upon the sea-beach, 
“To see the children sporting on the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters roaring evermore.” 

To the former, Brighton, Margate, Ramsgate, the Isle of Wight, Hast- 
ings, &c., offer attractions which increase in proportion to the crowded 
state of the place. The sea-air affords an inducement, or rather an ex- 
cuse, for travelling fifty or a hundred miles in order to cram themselves 
into a house furnished with every ¢zconvenience and a hundred crevices 
to boot, from whence they may sally forth to the thronged pier or esplas 
nade—lounge away their mornings at the baths, and their evenings a6 
the rooms, congratulating themselves and their friends upon the number 
of visitors. ‘It was never known to be so full—several families have 
left this morning for want of accommodation!” ‘To such, a ** new wae 
tering-place’’ would have no charm but its novelty—its quiet would be 
dulness, its seclusion loneliness: but to those who seek health, 
repose, and retirement—an entire change not only of air and scene, but 
of habits and amusements—a place like Hayling Island offers a seques« 
tered retreat, combining the advantages df a marine residence with those 
of a rural neighbourhood. 

Hayling Island is near to Portsea, and about the same size as that 
island. It.has a fine sandy beach, five miles in extent, looking south- 
ward ; commanding an extensive sea-view, enriched by the picturesque 
shores of the Isle of Wight, which is an object of great beauty and an 
interesting feature in the prospect. More to the right are seen Spite 
head and Portsmouth, and stretching along to the north are Portsdown 
Hill and the South Downs; Havant and Chichester completing the pas= 
norama. The bathing is excellent, the sands sloping gently into the sea 
for a considerable distance. The air is mild, and not so moist as might 
be supposed from its insular situation; as the soil is dry and for the 
most part gravel covered with a rich loam, in which shrubs and plants 
thrive well. 

There are a few good houses near the beach, from which they are see 
parated by an esplanade where is the bathing-house. Here the races 
are held every year. The new buildings consist of a crescent and ter= 
race of first-rate houses, a handsome and ‘commodious hotel, a villa 
or two, some smaller houses, and an inn—a boarding-house is a de- 
sideratum. 

As I write, I see, from the windows of the hotel, the ships coming 
and going in and out of Portsmouth, and hear them salute as they 
pass Spithead. Yesterday, the fleet under Sir Epwarp Coprineron 
were seen upon the horizon, bound from Plymouth to the Scheldt (as 
we suppose) to give check to his Dutch Majesty. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the scene on a clear day. The blue 
and serene waters flashing in the sun, and the varied and fertile shores 
of the Isle of Wight, studded with towns and villas, enlivened by the 
continual passing and repassing of vessels of all sorts, from the fishing« 
smack and pleasure-yacht to the merchantman and line-of-battle ship, 
with their white sails relieved against the sky. - This is one half of the 
picture. On the other hand, a mass of foliage invites with its cool and 
refreshing shade ; and entering a lane between two tasteful villas, you 
come upon the rural part of the island, which is as sweet a combination 
of English rustic scenery as I ever beheld. It is intersected with green 
lanes, bounded by luxuriant hedges and shaded by trees. There are no 
villages, but at every turn you come upon some neat and substantial 
farm-house, of old times, when the farmer was not a squire, but the 
true English yeoman. These snug dwellings, mostly of red brick, wea 
ther-stained with grey, and covered with roses, jasmine, vines, or honey- 
suckle, with their little gardens in front, their orchards and homesteads, 
all wearing the appearance of comfort and homely luxury, in the midst 
of fields of waving grain 

* Or globed clover, full of honey dew,” 
present an appearance of old English rustic life, which is rarely to be 
seen in these days of large farms andjgentleman cultivators. The cote 
tages of the labourers have an air of neatness and comfort, very different 
from that squalid poverty which too frequently mars the pleasure derived 
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from contemplating rural life in the reality. It is now harvest time ; 
and all the rustic population, children and old men, are in the fields ; 
and this picture of happiness, plenty, and contentment, is one such as 
poets have described. 

Here are two homely but picturesque old churches ; one with a shingle 
spire, of a conical form, and the usual accompaniments of yew-trees 
and tombstones, the ages upon which are the best evidence of the 
healthiness of the place. The manor-house, a good, substantial, red 
brick structure, is the only mansion in this part of the island; all the 
rest are compact little dwellings, with the large furnished kitchens and 
ingle-nooks of the old farm-houses, and a few cottages ‘* embosomed in 
tufted trees,’ such as GarnsBorouGH loved to paint. 

As I strayed across the foot-paths that intersect the corn-fields, un- 
der the tal) hedges that divide them, or along the shady lanes, listening 
to the birds and scenting the fragrance of wild flowers, and the vagrant 
clematis climbing over some porch or round some lattice-window, from 
which peeped out a pretty pair of rosy lips and cheeks and sparkling 
eyes,—now coming suddenly on a harvesting party, who on a heap of 
sheaves 

** Their sweet repose and lated meal enjoyed 

Beneath the shadow of some aged oak,”— 
the serenity, the seclusion, and the peacefulness, exercised that healing 
influence which perfect tranquillity affords ; and the breeze that fanned 
my cheek brought with it health to the body, as the former did to the 
mind. 
“* He who of these delights can judge, and spare, 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 

This island was selected by Sir R. HotHam, the founder of Bognor, 
as a watering-place; but the property being entailed in the Norfolk 
family, he was obliged to relinquish his plan in favour of the other 
situation. It has recently become the property of Mr. Papwick, the 
present lord of the manor; who is an enterprising man, and is carry- 
ing into effect the intentions of Sir R. HorHam. He has lately built 
a bridge over Langstone Harbour from Havant to the island, which re- 
moves the only insular inconvenience: moreover, he has this morning 
Jaunched a fly-bridge on the ferry from Portsmouth. The circumstance 
of its being an island has hitherto preserved the rural population of 
Hayling in that simplicity of life which is so rarely to be seen near great 
towns. They live quite out of the world, in a state of humble inde- 
pendence, and even now, that ample facilities for communication exist, 
rarely leave the island. 

Over the bridge, and through Havant, there are pleasant drives to 
Chichester ; Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of Richmonp; Arundel 
Castle, a fine old pile, the seat of the Duke of Norrork ; and Petworth, 
the princely residence of the Earl of Earemonr, whose taste and muni- 
ficence has stored it with the finest works of art. To-morrow 1 propose 
an excursion round the Isle of Wight; Southampton Water also affords 
a delightful sail, and a visit to Netley Abbey. Here are rabbit, phea- 
sant, and wildfowl shooting, each in their season, and there is a pack of 
harriers on the island, I am just too late to taste the Hayling Bay 
mackarel—the most delicate of that species of fish, and which visit this 
shore ‘in shoals during the months of June and July. The coves of 
Langstone Harbour also afford fine oysters ; and, what is a rare luxury at 
the sea-side, the spring-water is excellent. As I pause to think whether 
I have aught more to say, the stillness is delicious: every thing is silent 

** All but the washing of the eternal sea.” ; 





TueE SrectaTor’s ConststENcy.—Our brethren of the provincial, 
press pay us a great many compliments: some of them we see, others we 
hear of, and for all we are duly grateful, though it is not often that we 
can spare time and room for a reciprocation of civilities, The following 
passage in a lively contemporary—the Brighton Gazette—who takes a 
flattering interest in the reputation of the Spectator, has been pointed 
out to us, 

“The Spectator lays it down as an axiom that—‘ If there ever was a question 
on which large masses of the same kingdom were very nearly divided, it must be a 
question of no practical importance.’ If this proposition be true, the Spectator and 
all his colleagues must then, in consistency, admit that the Catholic Question was 
one ‘ of no practical importance ;’ since we believe that-none of those who contended 
for the Bill ever went farther than the assertion that public opinion was divided upon it. 
For ourselves, we maintain, as we always did, that a large majority was against 
the measure; but the Spectator cannot take advantage of this argument. We 
will not suffer it to blow hot and cold.” 


We will not put the sufferance of our Brighton friend to the trial ; 
we have no need to avail ourselves of the ‘“‘advantage" which his ingenuity 
suggests we may be driven to. The following extract from the Spectator, 
14th March 1829, will show our estimate of public opinion on the 
Catholic question— 

“ We are, we conceive, fully justified in saying, that if they were properly sifted, 
there have not been above five hundred really distinct petitions against the Catholic 
claims, up to this present moment, laid before Parliament. But grauting that there 
were a thousand such, do these express the opinion of the people of the empire ? do 
they express the opinion of the people of England? Unquestionably they do 
neither. The population of Great Britain and Ireland amonnts to about twenty- 
two millions ; of which, according to the mode of signing adopted by the Anti- 
Catholics, there are not fewer than seven or eight millions of signing males, to say 
nothing of the females, whose earnest cry and prayer have so puzzled Lord Eldon. 
Of these, how many have petitioned?) We believe not atenth, and certainly not a 
fifth part.” 

We have no hesitation in stating our opinion, that four-fifths of the Anti- 
Catholic petitions were got up; and that, had the empire, in its intelligence 
and volition, been fairly polled, it would have decided for the Relief Bill 
by twenty to one. It is, we believe, a fact, which may now be stated 
without the slightest impropriety, that the only newspaper which con- 
tinued to oppose the Bill after it was passed, could not contrive to keep 
together above 750 of its subscribers. So much for the general feeling 
against the great healing measure of the ‘* Peel and Dawson Crew.” 

Paganini av Norwicn.—During the Assize-week at Norwich, Paganini 
performed three nights at the Town-hall of that city. He was insured 
by Mr. Petit the sum of 800/, for his exertions. The following were the 
receipts— 

The first two nights.....secccecccscccccvcesseccecscasees £200 0 0 
The third nighf...ocrccscccccccsccscccdccsesesseccccccccss 6710 0 





Total... .cccccccccccsesese-e» 867 10 0 
Paid Paganini (as per agreement) ......cecseccscccceesees 800 0 0 


Leaving to remunerate Mr. Seguin, Miss Childe, &c. and to 
Gstray Other expenses..cerccereccerecccveceeseseseseses 6710 0 











NEW BOOKS. 
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Grattan’s Jacqueline of Holland .......+se 3Vols. Colburnand Bentley. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

Garrick’s Private Correspondence......++6 
EDUCATION, 

Booth’s Principles of English Composition. ...... Cochrane and Pickersgill. 
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Andrews’s Guide to Southampton .......+5 «s.++. Groombridge. 
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Lee Torre’s Translation of Oxford Prize 
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Jacqueline of Holland is another of Mr. Gratran’s readings of 
history. Itisa romance, founded upon the life of a princess 
whom the chroniclers have chosen to describe in very different 
terms from those which it has suited Mr. Grarran to select. 
The novel-writer is in fact the apologist of a lady much maligned 
by historians; who, while they agree in most of the facts having 
taken place which are dwelt upon by the novelist, give them a 
wholly different turn, and assign motives of a very opposite nature 
to the persons implicated in them. 

Jacqueline of Bavaria, Countess of Holland and Hainault, the 
wife of John Duke of Brabant, the cousin of Philip the Good of 
Burgundy, is affianced, before the death of her husband, to Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, the popular brother of Henry the Fifth.* 
This gallant prince assists his affianced bride with a force of some 
thousands of men, while he is at the same time playing her false 
with Elinor Cobham, his mistress, and afterwards his duchess. 
Jacqueline, however, not to be outdone by the duke,—but all in the 
most innocent manner possible, as it is explained by Mr. GratTan, 
—falls in love with a young man in the forest of Drent, who saves 
her from the attack of a terrible wild beast, the urus or orox, at 
that time known in the woods of the North. The youth is name- 
less, but it seems he is of anoble bearing; and Jacqueline presents 
him with her girdle, and in return receives the impression of his fea- 
tures on her heart. Onthis mysterious attachment turns the story. 
The youth is a noble, bound to the party sworn to oppose the inte- 
rests of the princess: it is in this opposition of feelings and connexions 
that the necessary ravel of motives and incidents is properly per- 
plexed ; and the confusion is so successfully confounded, that we 
should vainly endeavour in a short compass to trace its leading 
threads. It is sufficient to know, that Jacqueline, after having lost 
her kingdom, finds a husband in the hero of the forest ; and, after 
being on the point of also losing him, is at length restored to 
both, by the intervention of a storm and a few dykediggers. This 
catastrophe is one of the most monstrous that we think ever en- 
tered into the brain of a novelist. The hero and heroine are being 
led captive near Dordrecht, when four devoted dykediggers let in 
the waters as the cavalcade is passing, drown the whole escort, 
and immerge seventy villages and a wide tract of country in the 
roaring ocean,—taking care to direct the party favoured to a high 
mound of protection ; on which mound, amid the mighty storm of 
waters and the destruction of every thing else, the dénonement 
takes place. On this terrific spot Philip the Good invests his now 
pardoned prisoner with the order of the golden fleece, and endows 
him with all sorts of honours, at atime when it might have been 
supposed the world and all its follies and vanities would appear in 
their proper light. 

In other respects, Jacqueline of Holland does not materially 
differ from other romances of the same period. There are single 
combats and battles, composed of a confusion of duels; there is 
chivalry and all its punctilios ; there are courts, half courtly and half 
barbarous; with changes of scene to the dungeon, the loneliness 
of the forest, or the bustle of a besieged burgher town. The cha- 
racters of notorious kings and chieftains are laid open to view, by 
the omniscient pen of the novelist; and all the atfairs of Europe 
are developed, as if the writer had moved the puppets of the time, 
as he does his knights and bishops on the chess-board. 

Mr. GratTTAn is one of those authors whose talents we cannot 
deny, but whose works we do not peruse with pleasure. His 
style is one of perpetual exaggeration ; there is no repose in his 
descriptions ; there is little probability in his incidents; the hue 
of nature is nowhere spread over his canvass. And yet, in the 
conception of character, he has originality, and sometimes, in the 
painting of insulated scenes, a vigour and energy which only re- 
quire to be tempered with discretion to produce a powerful effect 
on the mind. 

The novel of Jacqueline is perhaps the least well-knit of any of 
his performances in this line of fiction. Scenes are introduced at 
great length, which have but little relation to the story ; and the 
persons of the drama are shuffled about from one part of the world 
to another, in a manner more like hocus-pocus than reality ; and 
are hurried through, from event to event of importance, without 
the reader being able to discern the connexion of circumstances 
that binds them together. 

In case of imperfect success attending this and similar efforts 
of our author's imagination, he proposes to return to his Highways 
and Byways; and we shall be glad of it. Mr.Grarran has @ 
taste tor the picturesque, and has skill in combining the incidents 
of a tale with the description of scenery and the narration of his- 
torical and other anecdotes. 

Of the incidents introduced into Jacqueline of Holland, for the 
purpose of illustrating manners, one of the most novel of its kind, 


* History, however, tells us that she was not only married to him, but lived 
with him some years, 
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and which is as well described as more knightly combats usually 
are, is a trial by battle between two burghers of Hesdin, before 
Philip Duke of Burgundy. _ It is worth extracting, as well for the 
sake of the curiosity of the incident, as the spirit of the narrative. 


** The combat for life and death between Jacotin Plouvier and Nicholas 
Mavot was the subject of universal curiosity, and a species of wild inte- 
rest, to almost every individual in the town and castle of Hesdin. It was 
fixed for the hour of noon on the day following the scenes we have just 
described. Long before that hour, the lists had been prepared in the 
market-place of the town, fronting the site where the Hétel de Ville was 
subsequently erected, by Sebastian Oya, architect to the Emperor 
Charles V. The place where that edifice now stands was on this occasion 
occupied by a covered wooden pavilion hastily erected for the accommo- 
dation of Duke Philip and the princes his guests, with some others ad- 
joining, for the courtiers and officers of the household. ‘These ‘ stands,’ 
as we familiarly call such erections, were hung with cloth of various 
colours, filled up with as much care as could be given on such short pre 
paration. But neither the time nor the occasion allowed or warranted 
any approach to such magnificence of decoration as was displayed in 
honour of the jousts and tournaments, on which the scene about to be 
enacted was a farce, and to modern notions, a disgusting parody. But 
the:immense crowds, collected from the towns and villages for leagues 
around, who had heard of the affair during the night, now filled the wide 
area of the market-place with a lively exhibition of human anxiety, in a 
matter that involved excitements a thousand times greater than the most 
elegant display of chivalry. And there was something desperately awful 
in the absence of every thing imposing, and the presence of all that was 
impressive, in the preparations for the deadly conflict. The coarsely-con- 
structed arena was thick-strewn with sand; the palings that surrounded 
it were rough and rude ; two chairs covered with black cloth were placed 
at either end; the huts outside the lists which contained thealmost savage 
men were of the commonest materials, little better than styes for swine ; 
while opposite the duke’s pavilion was a high gibbet, from which a rope 
dangled down ; and a dark-visaged hangman stood beneath, holding tie 
noose in his impatient hand. 

** Just as the clock of St. Mary’s church struck out the deep- sounding 
notice of noon, the trumpets of Duke Philip announced his entrance into 
the tower; and in a few minutes he and his suite of friends and followers 
took the various places assigned for them. No parade of majesty beyond 
the official troop of attendants accompanied Philip on this occasion. He 
came in the mere character of a spectator ; and the solemnity of his black 
suit and the stern calmness of his look, in which he seemed the model for 
all those around him, harmonized well with the awful feelings of the 
crowd. No ladies appeared in the pavilion, Their absence was occa- 
sioned, not by the ferocity, but by the vulgarity of the expected exhibi- 
tion. “Had it been gentlemen that were to fight, and noble blood that was 
to flow, the tender dames of the fifteenth century had not shrunk from, 
but would have anxiously thronged to the scene. But the total want of 
every thing softening or graceful left the spectators to the uncurbed ex- 
posure of man’s natural fierceness. 

‘The provost of the town, Mercio du Gardin, and Messire Gilles de 
Harchies, a gentleman appointed for the day to the same office on the part 
of the duke, acted as judges, and took their station in a balcony close to 
the lists. Ata signal from Philip that he was ready, a bell was rung, for 
the combatants were not honoured with a flourish of trumpets, and the 
doors of the huts were simultaneously opened and the men led to their 
respective chairs. Mavot looked wild and haggard, his adversary deter- 
mined and fierce—but the countenances of both were stamped with the 
air of desperation, natural to men on the point of a struggle which must 
end in the death of one or the other, 

**The whole appearance of these men had something frightfully lu- 
dicrous; and the crowd on seeing them could not resist a murmur of 
laughter, which rose above the exclamation of horror that mingled with 
it. For a tight dress of leather enveloped each, showing the form of 
limbs and body with the accuracy of complete nudity; their feet were 
naked, their nails cut close, and their heads shaved. They stared on 
each other with an expression of mutual surprise and disgust; and re- 
collecting that each was a resemblance of the other, they simultaneously 
started back, as if they would shrink from the reflection of their own 
disfigurement. _They sat down on the chairs, and waited the progress of 
the ceremony, while the provosts raised their truncheons and called out 
to the indecorous crowd with a loud voice, ‘ Guare le Ban !’—a technical 
warning of magical effect, for it produced an instant silence among the 
people, who dreaded the punishment that was sure to follow an infraction 
of the order it implied. 

“‘ Some of the corporate officers now entered, with attendants bearing 
various matters. Twoof them placed in the hand of each champion a 
bannerol of devotion emblematic of their respective saints; and a 
functionary, holding a large illuminated mass-book with silver clasps, 
proposed the customary oaths, with true official indifference to the per- 
jury which one or the other of necessity committed. Mavot swore that 
he killed his enemy fairly ; and Plouvier swore that he did the deed foully. 
The impatience of the spectators was ‘quickly relieved by the more deci- 
Bive tokens of the approaching combat. To each of the men was now 
handed a triangular wooden shield, painted red, the apex of which they 
‘were obliged to hold upwards, instead of bearing it in the more natural 
and efficient manner common to knights and soldiers. Then the banne- 
rols were replaced by two maple’ sticks of equal length and weight, and 
each a most deadly weapon in the grasp of a desperate man. The chairs 
were removed outside the lists; and the final ceremony of preparation 
took place, . 

“* This was of a nature to call forth the exercise of all the provost’s 
authority to repress the laughter of the crowd, and to put to a severe test 
the decorum of the better-mannered spectators. lose beside each 
champion was placed a copper vessel filled with grease; and a groom seiz- 
ing each with one arm immediately fell to work to smear him over in 
‘every part with the slippery unction, so as to make it quite impossible 
that either could catch hold of his adversary with any chance of retain- 
ang him for an instant, 

“Next was brought forward two basins of ashes, in which each man 
carefully plunged his hands and rubbed them well, removing the grease 
and allowing a steady grasp of shields and cudgels.. And then was put 
into the mouths of both, coarse sugar, to refresh them in the course of 
the combat, keep them in wind, and afford a supp!y of saliva—for such 
‘were the supposed qualities of the remedy. 

_“‘ The attendants now retired ; and one of the provosts standing up in 
his balcony, flung down a glove into the arena, and cried loudly— 

“«¢ Let each man do his duty !’ 

** A rush forward towards the paling, which bent inwards with the 
pressure of the throng, straining, jumping, pushing and squeezing, and 
Causing, consequently, a general disappointment to individual efforts, 
Proved the anxiety of the people to witness the first assault, It instantly 





took place; Plouvier, who was strong and athletic, rushed forward with 
the vigour of a wild beast bounding on its prey. It seemed as if the 
next moment must have decided the fate of the short and crooked,§but 
still active being to whom he was opposed; and had Mavot waited the 
attack, such had no doubt been the result. But as Plouvier came close to 
him and raised his arm to strike, he shifted his cudgel into his left hand, 
held up his shield, and, stooping. down, seized a fistfull of sand, which 
he dexterously flung full into his enemy’s face. Shouts of applause and 
laughter burst from the people at this unheroic stratagem, and were 
loudly renewed as Plouvier strove to rub the sand from his eyes, while 
Mavot plied him with fresh showers of the subtle missive, and accompa- 
nied every discharge with a stroke on the legs, which made the other 
caper about in a double dance of pain and rage, alternately stooping his 
hand to rub his shins, or raising it to relieve his eyes. 

** Plouvier dealt round furious blows at random, but enough to keep 
aloof a bolder assailant than his; and, by degrees, he freed his eyes from 
the sand. Then measuring the distance between him and his prey, he 
darted forward and attempted to seize Mavot by the arm. But the greasy 
member slipped through his hold, and several similar efforts met the 
same result, the crooked man twisting and twining away’with most ludi- 
crous attitudes of active deformity. Plouvier gasped for breath, and 
dashed the foam from his mouth; while Mavot, seizing the opportunity 
of his exhaustion, aimed one blow at his stooping head, with such sure 
effect, that the blood spouted from his brow and streamed down his face, 
while he staggered back and fell to the earth apparently senseless. 

“To finish the victory he was thus rapidly gaining, Mavot limped after 
his victim, encouraged by the shouts of his friends. ‘ Long live Nicholas 
Mavot, free burgess of Hesdin!’ was the cry from all quarters; and the 
hitherto triumphant man flourished his cudgel for joy. He approached 
the prostrate enemy, and raising the weapon high, seemed to search the 
most vital part for its descent, when Plouvier, who had met trick with trick, 
and only. feigned insensibility, sprung upwards with a galvanic bound, 
and before the deliberate homicide could elude his grasp, he seized him 
by the throat with both hands, squeezed and shook him with giant force, 
then flung him on the sand, and with half-a-dozen well-dealt blows left 
him a corpse. ‘ 

‘He gazed at him for a while to mark that his struggles were over. 
Then, amidst a profound silence from the astonished and horror-stricken 
crowd, he raised the body in his arms, and advancing to one side of the 
lists he flung it over the paling, at the hangman’s feet, and under the gib- 
bet from which it was so soon to dangle. 

“* A loud shout of acclamation now burst from the crowd, who had re- 
covered from their momentary feeling of horror. ‘Jacotin Plouvier for 
ever !? was now the cry; and, amidst the boisterous greetings of the peo- 
ple, who rushed around from all sides, Duke Philip and his guests 
abruptly retired, disgusted at the scene, and somewhat ashamed to have 
been its witnesses.” 

We have spoken of Mr. Gratran’s defects in the concoction 
and conduct of his story ; but we have a still greater quarrel with 
him on the score of the vagueness and inaccuracy of his style,—a 
fault common both to the long and the short tales of this author, 
We will take a random example : 

“‘ Her features were more strongly marked than those of mere girls in 
early youth ; yet they joined a bloom and freshness rarely found after the 
very spring-time of life, to a decided dignity that only belongs to woman- 
hood; and her face displayed that harmonious brilliancy which can re- 
ceive the imprint of suffering without being withered by it.”—Jacqueline 
of Holland, Vol. 1. p. 3. 

This is a description which runs trippingly off the tongue; and 
attention is become so rare a quality, that few persons will stay to 
consider whether they have. derived an idea from it. We are ac- 
customed to consult the ear, and to be content with any form of 
words which gives but a plausible promise of meaning. An ana- 
lysis of this sentence, after the manner of Smiru and Do rer’s 
system of instruction, would show even to children that Mr, 
GrRaTTANn’s fine sentence was little better than nonsense. 

‘‘Her features were more strongly marked than those of mere 
girls in early youth.” Now what is “‘a mere girl in early youth?” 
—is it not a girl simply? A girl in old age, is what is called an 
old girl ; but to say a mere girl in early youth, is like saying a mere 
sixpence of sixpenny worth of halfpence. Next for the features— 
the features were more strongly marked than in youth, and joined 
a bloom and a freshness to a decided dignity. How can features 
join or put together bloom and dignity? The features of a face 
may be fresh and blooming—at least some of them may; but how 
can features be the instrument to join together bloom and dignity ? 
We gather the meaning of the author, but assuredly not because 
his expressions even approach to accuracy. Then again, the fea- 
tures are more strongly marked than is found to be the case in 
early youth ; yet they join a bloom rarely found after the spring- 
time of life to a dignity belonging only to womanhood. Thus, 
these extraordinary features combine qualities peculiar to spring- 
time, to the period after early youth, and to womanhood. Now 
what are we to make of all these distinctions in the chronology of 
a young lady's features ? ; ihn : 

Again, her face displayed that harmonious brilliancy which can 
receive the imprint of suffering without being withered by it. 
Now what is that brilliancy that can receive the imprint of suffer- 
ing? Brillianey arises from the reflection of radiance: how cana 
reflected radiance receive an imprint—and a peculiar imprint too 
—an imprint which cannot wither? who ever heard of a “ wither- 
ing’’ imprint? ; 

This inaccurate habit of heaping of words and metaphors toge- 
ther, is the vice of the present system of hasty writing, in which, 
if effect be attained, nothing more is cared for. This little speci- 
men happens not to be taken from any careless part of the story, 
but from the elaborate character of the heroine, on her first in- 
troduction. 





A volume of the most gigantic magnitude demands a place in 
the Library. We must have a shelf raised on purpose for it. It 
can only be put among the State Papers or the publications of the 
Record Commission. It is more than a quarto, and not less than 
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afolio. It isnot to be read without a ladder. We walk from one 
end of the line to the other, and run up and down the library steps, 
as we descend the page or refer to a passage. , The turning of the 
pages is hard work in hot weather; but we are rewarded, not by 
the contents of the leaf, but by the breezes its sail-cloth sheets 
create as they turn over and over. This mighty volume contains 
the Private Correspondence of little Garrick, the great player. 
He himself could with difficulty have carried his own publication. 

It seems that.Garrick was a very methodical character; he 
folded, dated, and docketed all the letters he received from persons 
— and small, and deposited them in leathern trunks. Since the 

eath of Mrs. Garrick, these letters have come into publishing 
hands; and here they are bodily before the public,—a work un- 
equalled in size and in variety of contents. We wish we could 
say more. It contains letters from nearly every great man of the 
latter half of the last century; and as a collection of autography, 
would have been rich indeed. A biographer might have extracted 
many facts and dates, and have illustrated portions of the lives of 
Garrick and his friends, by reference to passages in the letters. 
But certainly, the rashest and most ill-advised publication as a 
whole, is the work before us. The letters of Garrick are few, 
and not remarkable: pages upon pages of common notes occur, 
the only interesting part of which is the signature. There is 
scarcely a man who ever lived, who, if he chose to send a trunk or 
two of letters to Cotpurn, could not produce a work of more 
merit—though, perhaps, the interest might be less. 

There are some pleasing letters from Lord CHatuam: one of 
them is accompanied by a few verses, which, coming from so great 
aman, are interesting—we surely have met with them very long 
ago. ‘“TO MR. GARRICK, 

IN ANSWER TO HIS VERSES FROM MOUNT EDGECUMBE, 

** Leave, Garrick, the rich landscape, proudly gay, 

Docks, forts, and navies, bright’ning all the bay : 

To my plain roof repair, primeval seat ! 

Yet here no wonders your quick eye can meet: 

Save, should you deem it wonderful to find 

Ambition cured, and an un-passion’d mind : 

A Statesman without pow’r, and without gall, 

Hating no courtiers, happier than them all; 

Bow’d to no yoke, nor crouching for applause, 

Vot’ry alone to freedom and the laws. 

Herds, flocks, and smiling Ceres deck our plain, 

And interspersed, an heart-enliv’ning train 

Of sporting children frolic o’er the green ; 

Meantime, pure Love looks on, and consecrates the scene. 

Come then, immortal spirit of the Stage, 

Great Nature’s proxy, glass of every age; 

Come, taste the simple life of Patriarchs old, 

Who, rich in rural peace, ne’er thought of pomp or gold.” 

The work is edited, or rather inedited, by somebody. 


Mr. Boorn has written a work called the Principles of English 
Composition. The principles are, however, no more the princi- 
ples of English than of other languages; and aman might study 
them to eternity without being one jot nearer to good composition. 
The work contains definitions, with examples, of all the scholastic 
figures of speech, and descriptions of the various kinds and forms 
into which composition has been divided,—as, for instance, Prose, 
Verse, Lyric and Epic Poetry; the whole of which we consider 
** sound and fury, signifying nothing.” All the time a pupil is 
learning this book, the mind is starving. The character of Mr. 
Boora’s criticism may be estimated by the following passage. 

***The Deserted Village’ and ‘ The Traveller’ preceded those now men- 
tioned, and stand on too high an eminence to regard either our praise or 
our censure. Goldsmith was the poet of nature andof the poor. The 
cold-blooded doctrines of the modern political economists were to him 
unknown. The word country, in his vocabulary, included others besides 
the rich and the powerful. That compulsory emigration, which the igno- 
rant and heartless statesman of modern times would enforce by legal 
enactments, is feelingly described and deplored.” 


The locomotive world ought to be informed that Mr. ANDREWs 
has written a Guide to Southampton and its neighbourhood, and 
that Mr. Groompripege has published it in London. A guide, 
whether in person or book, is usually a cheat. The legged impostor 
is usually some idle and very ignorant person, who, knowing nothing 
himself, lives upon those who fancy they know less; while the in- 
formation in guide-books is usually cabbaged from some county 
history, whipped up with flummery respecting the gentry and the 
Scenery and the shoppery of the neighbourhood; answering no 
rational inquiry, and productive solely of a few pence to the sta- 
tioner, who hopes by its means to sell his paper and his work- 
boxes to the insipids who apply for the guide. The Guide to 
Southampton is neither better nor worse than guides in general. 


- Avolume of Translations of the Oxford Latin Prize Poems 
has made its appearance. We cannot well imagine a more barren 
task. Prize poems in Latin, when at their best, are ingenious 
_ Centos from the works of a few classical writers ; and the closer 
they adhere to the original both in phrase and sentiment, and also 
in imagery, the more likely are they to be applauded by the scholar, 
To convert: such productions into free and flowing modern verse, 
is undoubtedly a labour which, to most poetically-constructed 
minds, would be least of all-congenial. Nevertheless, a gentle- 
man who signs his dedication to Sir Ropzat Harry INcuis, 
*Nicuotas Lez Torre,” has undertaken it, and has found a very 
numerous and distinguished list of subscribers to patronize his en- 
deavours, The first volume contains some half dozen. prize poems, 
including those of Cannine and CoPpLeston; and we perceive 





that a second series is promised. We have read the work, out of 
a kind of curiosity: we were desirous of seeing how it was possi- 
ble to clothe such compositions in an English garb. We must 
confess that it is done with tolerable success: the verses sound 
very well, and as they come jingling together at the rhyme, give 
assurance of sense. This is enough. We know nothing of Mr, 
Ler Torre, but we can conjecture that a better poet might have 
done his task worse. 





MUSIC. 


Songs of the Days of Chivalry. The Poetry written by T. H. 
Bayiy; the Music by T. H. Severn. 

These collections of songs multiply, and therefore we suppose they 
are in demand, Generally speaking, they are the mere speculations of 
publishers—the rhymes and notes being contracted for at so much per 
page or stanza. Whena composer has agreed to write a certain number 
of songs, to words which he may eithep like or dislike, which may be 
either poetry or doggrel, either fitted or unfitted for music, the chances 
are that in some he will succeed and in others totally fail, and that 
some he would willingly suppress, if the publisher did not hold him to 
his bond. Hence, there are few of these collections which would not be 
the better for being weeded—and this among the rest. 

The first air of the set, ‘‘ My Father’s Sword,” is one of the besé. 
The music is arranged with a commendable attention to the meaning 
(such as it is) of the words, and might be rendered an effective orches- 
tral song. The second—‘ A light from her casement beams,” is feeble, 
and a mere copy of fifty other songs of the same class: but what can @ 
composer effect with words like these ? 

“To that lamp I am meant to steer, 
*Tis a lure that love hath taught her; 

And now she is leaning forth to hear 
My oars dip in the water.” 

The duet, ** Look, do you see no Horsemen,” is of the same vapid 
character both as to words and music. “ The Knight with the azure 
bloom” is better. ‘* The dark-eyed maid of Palestine” better still. 


The Twelve Grand Concertos of Mozart, arranged by I. N: 
HumMEL. 

To praise these concertos, would be to announce the shining of the sun 
at mid-day. M. Hummeu’s arrangement consists of a compression of 
vheir orchestral accompaniments into those of the violin, flute, and vioe 
loncello, which serves to bring them more within the reach of private 
performance. For such a task no one is better fitted than Mozart's 
illustrious pupil. Four Numbers of the work are out; and while so 
many publications for the pianoforte are produced totally destitute o 
music properly so called, it is gratifying to refresh our eyes and ears by 
going through these pages, in which all the beauties which that instru« 
ment is calculated to display exist in the richest profusion. 

A Complete Edition of the Vocal Music of C, W. Bannister. 
No. I. 

A notice is appended to the First Number of this work, which disarms 
criticism of its severity, even had it been necessary to employ it. The 
respectable author, who, we believe, was very well known as an excellent 
violoncello-player, died suddenly, while the present Number was going 
through the press, leaving a bereaved and sorrowing widow and family. 
Mr. BannisTER’s compositions, although they have fallen but little in our 
way, have a pretty large class of admirers. Among certain sects of the 
Dissenters they are very well known; to whose generally humble 
choirs, their simple, unpretending style deservedly recommends them. 
We would suggest to the person by whom the work will be continued, 
to have the future Numbers purged of some errors which occasionally 
appear in the present one. 

A Loyal Prayer, for one, two, three, or four voices. 
Layman. 

This is a clever composition in every respect : its melody, its arrange- 
ment, its accompaniment, are all good: but it has no chance of being 
heard; for, wherever a musical prayer for his Majesty is in request, 
«6 God save the King” will be sung. To attempt any innovation, would 
discredit the taste and impeach the loyalty of the singers. It is the 
custom to sing an appropriate glee to the Queen’s health at public din- 
ners, and we know but of one in general use: had the Layman employed 
his talents in furnishing another, they would, probably, have been turned 
to more profitable account. 


“Over pictured hopes and parted days;” a Song. By Jonn 
Brrp. 

This is a short and simple strain: the arrangement is good, and sets 
it off advantageously. 

“The Pirate's Bride will Zara be?” a Song. . By Mrs. W. 
MarsHALt. 

We suppose these kinds of ballads, by ladies, have a certain sale 
among their friends: to the public they usually offer but little attrac- 
tion. This is as good of its sort as other lady composers are accustomed 
to produce. 

Laura; a Romance. By M. HEINsEN, 


The melody of this romance is simple and appropriate, and it is well 
accompanied. 


By a 





Miss anv Misrruss.—Mr. Galt, in his Lives of the Players, remarks, 
that “in the seventeenth century, Miss, applied to females, was consi- 
dered a term of reproach. Miss Cross, who is particularly noticed in 
Hayne’s epilogue to Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle, about 1702, was 
the first actress announced as Miss.”—-The terms Miss and Mistress 
seem both, in this respect, to have undergone a. change. In the old 
novels, a young lady is always termed Mistress. In the old time, 
as Galt remarks, Miss was a name for a female of a light character. 
It isso still in the Northern part of the island: Now, Miss is. the 
universal epithet for a young lady; and Mistress. is the common 
term for one who ought to be, but is not, a,wife. The changes in the 
estimation of words—the rise.of one and the fall of another—the base 
uses to. which names.once familiar to. the most delicate lips are in pro- 
cess of time appropriated, and the base origin of those which the most 
delicate now freely use without suspicion of their-etymological vulgarity 
—form a curious chapter in philological history. 
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THEATRES. 
NGLISH OPERA COMPANY; 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, STRAND. 

The reception of Mr. RIES’S new Opera has equalled, if not ex- 

ceeded, every former effort of the English Opera Company: it will 
be repeated Monday '. ae sday, and Wednesday. 

THE LAST NIGHTS. 

Mr. COLLINS'S extrs senlnany Performances will be repeatedon 
Monday, Tuesday, and We dnesday, having elicited unanimous 
applause from crowded audiences. After which, Mr. -Collins 
w ie leave London to fulfil his country enzagements. 

On Monday, (10th time) The SORCE RE SS. Mr. COLLINS’S 
Performances on the Violin. After which will be produced a new 
Operetta, to be called ARRANGEMENT. The Music composed by 
Mr. Barnett. And the SPRIN OCK. 

On Tuesday, The SORCERESS. After which Mr. COLLINS’S 

Performances. With TOM THUMB, AndOLD AND YOU s 

On Wednesday, The SORCERESS. After whe Mr. COLLINS’S 
Performances. With other popular Noveltie 

_ And on Thursday will be produced THE EV IL EYE! 


‘EXHIBITIONS. 


LENDID EXI EXHIBITION, 
HE ANCIENT PALACE of WEST- 
MINSTER is now open at the Gallery, Pall Mall East, under 

the personal inspection of the Resident Officer of his Majesty's Office 
Westminster Department). An EXHIBITOR of IL- 
SD DRAWINGS and ARCHIT URAL VIEWS of 
the ANCIENT PALACE of WESTM from the time of 
Edward the Confessor. Also of 1INSTER HALL, ST. 
STEPHEN’S CHAPEL (now the oe of Commons), of the CO- 
RONATION CEREMONIALS, &c. and the PRINCIPAL APART- 
MENTS of the PALACE at BRIGHTON. - Admittance | Is. 
paternal aire sete aos: ye 


EDUCATION. 
O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS,— 


A Medical Gentleman, in extensive general Practice, residing 
Four Minutes Walk from the London U niversity, and Twelve from 


King’s College, has a vacancy for a House Pupil, with privilege to 
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attend all the os Mabe Re wi c &c. immediately, | Premium 
moderate. Address, post mg Mr. Taylor, Medical Book- 
seller, U pper Gower cat one the London University. 








TO GRADUATES OF OXFORD OR CAMBRIDGE. 
GENTLEMAN of Experience in TUI- 
TION, not under twenty-five years of age, is required 

immediately to fill the First Desk in a Boarding School, 160 miles 
yom Town. Sound Classical and Mathematical attainments, with 
a familar knowledge of Latin Composition, Prose and Verse, will 
command a liberal stipend. A Graduate of Cambridge will be 
ae Ph (if by letter, post paid) to Messrs, J. Walker 
GB. ds and. - Pike, Ser Sen. Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row. 


~ CHARITABLE | INSTITUTIONS. | 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS, 
throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Established 1772, 
Presipent—THE EARL OF ROMNEY, 
Vick-Presipents. 
Lord de Dunstanville Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Lord Kenyon Charles Edward Pigou, Esq, 
The Rt. Hon. Sir R, Peel, Bt. M.P. 
TreasurER—BENJAMI 
Aupirors—John Pepys, Es we Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERN held in Craven Street, on 
‘Wednesday, the Third Day of pena ty 1831, the cases of 59 Pe- 
titioners were considered, of which 34 were approved, 13 rejected, 
4 inadmissible, and 8 deferred for i inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held 6th of July, 151 debtors, of whom 124 
had wives and 388 children, have been discharged from the Prisons 
of England and Wales; the expense of whcse liberation, including 
every charge connected with the Society, was 512/. 3s. 6d. ; 3 and the 
following Benefattions received since the last Report — 


bE tapes Hinks ® “| 


BOND CABBELL, Esq. 


Ls. 
Legacy of the late Lady de 
Dunstanville, per W. Dom- 
Mc Bid... ccvcccccese 1 
Lord Henley.. 5 e Rt. Ha. T. Grenville A. 20 
B. F.M. foundin letter-box, Richera Berens, Esq. oo A. 88 
Bank-note, No, 6,362.... 10 * G. S. Wintour, Esq. per 
0 





W. Brewster, Esq. 


Arthur Pott, Esq.. +. es Messrs. Hoare and Co, ..A. 22 
Found in letter-box ......- 1 — Gray, Esq. (Castle Cary) 
Half a year’s Dividend on er ditto ..+.. cccecee 
2,000, 8 per Cent. Consols, ir T. S. Gooch, Bt. pr.do.A.3 3 
* Benefactions ate received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by the following 
Bankers :—Messrs. Gocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, Herries, Ham- 
mersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 
7, Craven Street, Strand, where the Books may be seen by those 
who are inclined to support the Charity, and where the Society 
meet on the first Wednesday in every Month, J. LUNN, Sec. 














STEAM VESSELS. 
TEAM to ROTTERDAM, Cologne, and 


all Places on _the Rhine.—The new, clegant, and powerful 
Bteam Ship BATAVIER, of 700 Tons burden, a and 200 alae er, 
making up 120 beds, starts from LONDON for ROTTERDAM, &c., 
on Sunday, August 14th, at half-past Eight in the Morning ‘(and 
every following Sunday),-with Goods and Passengers, Passengers, 
by taking their Passage in London, for Nimeguen, Cologne, &c. 
have the great advantage of saying One Guinea per Passenger. 
For further particulars appl . F, Gibbs, 19, Water Lane, 
Tower St. ; or at the Spread Engle Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly. 


ARES TO EDINBURGH REDUCED. 

The UNITED KINGDOM, STEAM SHIP, of 1000 Tons 

Burden, and 200 Horse Power, D. TURNER, Commander, will 

start from off Greenwich, for EDINBURGH, at Ten o’Clock, P.M, 
on the following da 

Wednesday, ith As August, [ 





Wednesday, 7th Sept. 
Saturday, 17th Sept. 
weather permitting. 


Onaey 27th August. 
Calling o! carboroug’ 
ares, including Provisions : 
To Edinburgh, Chief Cabin .. 4/. * ee oo Cabin.. I. 2s. 
To Scarborough, Ditto .. 2 
Goods and Parcels received at the % read 
Circus, Piccadilly ; Cross aerse Gracechurch Street; and Downe’s 
Wharf, till 4 o’Clock of the day of sailing. Berths may be taken, 
2 Plan “of the Cabins seen, and every further information obtained, 
by application to H. Underwood, m4 pag the pevead 5 le 
ice, Regent Circus, Piccadi coomisn, & 4 
Swithin’s Lane; or George Bell, it, 157, Fenchurch Street. 
N.B. The Fore Cabin Accommodation is now very superior. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
‘AUTION.W—ROBERT WISS, 


HAWKINS and Co, res; 
Public He eneral, that the 


1 
ste Office, Regent 








late 
tfully acquaints his Friends and 
the Manufactory for the PATENT 
PORTABL: ATER C LOsETS is removed from Fleet Street 
to 38, Ching Cross. RY W. also begs to introduce to the notice of 
the Public, a WATER CLOSET for fixing on a new bee ten ay 








eccupied by the seat, These are peculiarly adapted for the 
oa A ves eivateer’ are Koo ad fixed, an and at Lye the usual ex- 
pense, of impose imita- 
tions, eat of amo i R.W W. requests those 
iaWwading to ony e ore tee tauehapprovea *Hawkins’ 
Patent Self-acting Portable observe that they 
are Manufactured amd Sold only at 33, Charing Cross, near the 
Admiralty, . 
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DRESS. 
DUGGIN’S Patent Ventilating BEAVER 


HATS are acknowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever 
yet invented ; they are exceedingly light, only 4} ounces—will 
never injure by wet, lose their colour or sho ape, and will not prevent 
the egress of perspiration, which has been so much the complaint 
of W ater-proof Hats, often produci g the head-ache and the loss 
of hair. Price 21s. and 26s. Lady’s Ridin and best Drab and Brown 
Hats, at the same price. Superfine Water-proof Beaver Hats, 18s. 
Also the very best light Silk Hats, 18s. At Duggin and Co’s, 80, 
Newgate Street, near the New Post Office. 








CORONATION OF THEIR MAJESTIES. 
EERS’ ROBES and CORONETS, 


PEERESS t Modcrate Prices. 
DEPUTY LORD LI TE "S COAT, Pantaloons, Epau- 
lettes, Sword, Sword Knot, Sash, Sword Belt, Cocked Hat, Thirty 
Guineas. 





To His Majesty’s last New Regulation. 
H. FLETCHER, Military Tailor, &c. rant floore’s, late Bicknells 
and Moore), 33, NEW BOND STRE EET. 

Copy of a letter from Sir GERALD NOEL, Bart. Deputy Lord 
Lieutenant for the County of Rutland. 

Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, 12th July, 1831. 
Sir,—I am very well pleased indeed with the good fitting of the 
Deputy Lord Lieutenant’s Dress, and your expedition in preparing 
that and the other outfit belonging to it; and otherwise, when 
ng it home, to the adjustment of it. With high approbation 








all these matters, I am gratified in sending the check (enclosed) 
in payment of the account, fours, &c, 
Mr. H. Fletcher, (Signed) Gerarp Nort, 


83, New Bond Street. 
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THE TOILET. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONA on ag HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF WELLING 


ALMER’S RAZOR RECTIFIER 

(41 and 12, Opera House Arcade, Pall Mall) is allowed, by all 
Gentlemen who have tried it, to be the best article ever invented for 
keeping Razors in the finest order. The great superiority of the 
Rectifier consists in its keeping the edge of Razors perfe ne flat, 
mstead of that unmeaning sound edge produced by Leather Strops. 
N.B. No connexion with any other House of the same name. 





OYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS.— 
The extraordinary circulation of the above article, and its 
very general adoption by the first ranks of Fashion at the Toilette 
and in the Drawing Room, have stimulated the Proprietors in an 
endeavour to render it, in "delicacy of scent and fragrance, equal, if 
not superior, to any description of Perfume for the Handkerchief, 
It is distilled from a combination of Flowers, selected for their ex- 
celling sweetness and aromatic properties, when those Flowers are 
in their fullest vigour—Manufactured and Sold by RIGGE, 
BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Perfumers to his Majesty, 835, NEW 
BOND STREET, in Bottles of 15s., 8%., 5%, and 3s. 6 The 
PERSIAN BOUQUET 18 also recommended to the Notice of the 
aa and Gentry, asa pleasing, very powerful, and durable 
‘erfume. 


OX’S BOUQUET DE LA REINE is a 
more DURABLE and ELEGANT PERFUME than has 
hitherto been discovered. Extracted from the most fragrant 
Flowers, it is invaluable in all crowded assemblies; and being 
already patronized by their Majesties, and most of the Beau-Monde, 
any further recommendation is needless. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 6d, ; 
5s, 6d. and 10s.each, by the Sole Proprietor, JOHN FOX, at his only 
Warchouse, as 70, Strand (opposite the Adelphi Theatre), where 
also may be had the following genuine Articles, viz. FOX’S VE- 
GETABLE CREAM, for pickiest ym on Ct and luxuriant HAIR; 
in Bottles, 3s. 6d. and 7s. FOX’S PRESERVATIVE Koeiate (9) 
DER (possessing no acid quatities) ; Boxes, 2s. 9d. FOX’S PER- 
SIAN WATER, for the Head- Ache} in Bottles 3s, 6d. N B. JOHN 
FOX has no connexion with any House of the SAME NAME. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIF RICE.—The high and important character this Pow- 

der has obtained for a petals i rable time from some of the most 
eminent of the faculty, as the mildest, yet most efficacious Denti- 
frice that ever emanated from scientific research, forming an efficient 
VEGETABLE WHITE POWDER, possessing ex corre pro- 
perties, composed of ingredients the most PURE AND RARE, and 
s warranted a never-failing remedy for every phew to which the 
TEETH AND GUMSare liable : it eradicates all deleterious mat- 
ter from its corrodent seat, realizing A BEAUTIFUL SET OF 
PEARLY TEETH ; and on the Gums operates as an Anti-Scor- 
butic, restoring and sustaining their healthy Srieetences and im- 
arts, FRAGRANCY TO THE BREATH. 9s. 9d. per Box. Also 
ROWLAND’S oa /EUM for the Headache. 
“A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton Garden.”? 














HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 
GEVENTEEN OUNCES ¥ cach, POUND. 


Breakfast Tea... 48. Od.to 4s. 4d, Tenthans: 
Strong Congou.. 4 to 5 Ditto, Fine. 
Ditto, and Fine.......... 5 4 | Hyson .... . 
Souchong .seseseeese- 6 0 | Gunpowder, 
Each the best of its kind, and an ounce over weight. 
J. SMITH, Tea Dealer, 1, Gerrard Street, Soho, 


PURVEYORS TO gtd MAJESTIES AND ALL THE 
OYAL FAMILY. 

SCHWEPPE and Co’s. SODA WATER, 
* 79, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square Where also may 
be had the following Mineral and Artificial Waters, viz. Sodas, 
Single, Donble, ane reble; Kali, Rochelle, and Aérated Bewnes sia; 
Artificial Seltzer, Spa, Pyrmont, and Seidlitz ; Cheltenham, Har- 
rowgate, and Bristol Hot-well Waters, fresh from the Springs. Im- 

porters of German Seltzer, in Quart and Pint Bottles. 


HOICE and GENUINE WINES, 

warranted gece: al for Price and Quality, 

PORT from the. Pi e, 23s. Gd. per'Dozen; Do. vintage 1825, 3 
years in bottle. TERRY “se seg quality, 23s. 6d.; Do. 
AMONTILL ADO. herd went e! 80s. ; » BRONTI, and 
the finest MARSALA, 30s.; OL AST NDIA MADEIRA, 42s. ; 
the best CAPE WINE imported, gens 6d.; CLARET, VIN DE BOR- 
DEAUX, 36s.; LAROSE ET ST. JULIEN, 48s, ; the celebrated 
CHAMPAGNE D’AY D’AVISE, 63.; MOSELLE, HOCK, and 
SAUTERNE, 48s, 

e above Wines are warranted to be of the finest quality. 
Samples sent to all parts of the Metropolis. Seven Dozen Port or 
Sherry, packed in a good Wine Hogshead, Bottles included, for 101. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, OPERA COLONNADE, HAYMARKET. 

















KITCHEN RANGES WITH CALORIFERE BACKS. 
C RICKETS’S PATENT KITCHEN 


@ RANGES are Warranted to Roast, Bake, Boil, and Steam, 
in the best possible manner ; and also if fitted with Calorifere Backs 
to produce sufficient hot-air to warm any place above or adj 
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SALES BY AUCTION, 





By — BY Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON, 
ELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
On TU ESD. AY spe AUGUST Leth, and following Day, 
t Twelve o’Clock 
HE VALUABL E THEOLOGICAL, 
CLASSICAL, AND LAW LIBRARY. 
Of the late JOLIN SYMMONS, Esq. Author of “ A Translation 
e Agamemnon of / » 
To be V: ee and Catalogues had at the Place | “of Ss ale. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS, 
AROUCHE FOR SALE; ; the Property 


of an infirm Gentleman, who can now make no further useof 
it. A fashionable Barouche, with Front Seat, Boot, solid Flap, Knee 
Boot, Side Curtains, and every other requisite; painted Yellow, 
lined Drab. It is on its first wheels, and has been very little used. 


May be seen at Leslie and Son's, 37, Charles Street, Middlesex 
Hospital. 


APER HANGING, PAINTING, and 
LOOKING GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
No, 20, LAMB’S CONDUIT STREET, FOUNDL ING. 
J. F, ISHERWOOD respectfully solicits the notice of the Nobi- 


lity and Gentry to the very reduced prices of the undermentioned 
articles, viz. 


Dimensions and Prices of British Plate Glass, Silvered. 
RB @ & l. @ 

















36 by Q2..cccceeee. 8 B EG 50 by 48... -u6 76 
40 by 32... 516 0 60 by 48. 0 
48 by 4 1115 6 70 by 48 8 
50 by 36 1 0 @ 100 by 65. Bie 


f Double Gilt Frames of 
always kept ready. 
Enriched Gilt Window Cornices, at 5s. per foot. 
Gilt Pier Tables, with marble slabs, at 62. each, 





per yard. per yard. 
Bed-room Pa neg veces & S$d.{ Marble for Halls....... Os. 6d, 
Sitting-room a Elegant Gold Papers... 1 6 
Glazed ditto ...... ‘$ 6 Crimson Flocks, &c.... 1 @ 


Drs awing-room “do.. 09 

Painters and Pap er-hangers sent to all parts of the kingdom, free 
of expense; and estimates given for every description of house deco= 
rations. 


RAUDS IN PATENT PENCILS.— 


S. MORDAN and Co, respectfully solicit the public atten 
tion to the frauds which are daily practised upon them as regards 
their Pencils, and the Leads for refilling the same. To guard the 
 eehided against impositions, the Patentees are induced to make the 

ollowing remarks : 
Ist. Look for the ‘London Hall-mark on each Silver Pencil Case, 
2nd, S.Mordan & Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of the case. 
8rd. The genuine leads in boxes havea yellow belt, bearing S. M, 
and Co’s, seal. 
CEDAR PENCILS.—These pencils contain the same quality 
of pure Cumberland lead as their Silver Patent Pencils. 
WARRANTED PROTECTION.—The Lock with Seven Guards 
is the most secure and the most durable one in use. The key 
cannot be copied, nor can an impression be taken from it, neither 
tan a skeleton or other substitute key be made with success. The 
key admits of infinite variety, so that duplicates are entirely pre- 
cluded, and dishonesty and curiosity equally guarded against. 
“«S.MORDAN &Co., Makers, London,” is stamped on each Lock, 
*,' * Scientific Gentlemen and others are invited to inspect the 
Manufactory, 22, Castle Street, Finsbury. 


* 

ONFINEMENT of the BOWELS.—I¢ 

g been ascertained that by means of READ’S PATENT 

SELF- INJECTING APPARATUS, for the prevention and removal 
of Costiveness, persons of a contined habit may preserve the bowels 
in a regular state with a little warm water only, and that all those 
who are of a bilious constitution, or subject to ‘stomach ecmplaints, 
indigestion, headache, spasms of the bowels, piles, strictures of the 
rectum, &c., are recommended by the faculty to this simple and effi- 
cacious treatment, an extensive circulation of spurious instruments 
has been foisted on the public, great numbers of which are dail —_ 
to the patentee by disappointed purchasers, from all parts of the 
dom, to be put in order with histubes, &c. He therefore gives this Pal - 
lic notice that be can no longer receive such applications, as the p iltry 
nature of the articles prevents their being made useful ; nor ought his 
friends oragents to expect he should give his opponents trumpery the 
benefit of his materials. Manufactured by J. Read, the Patentee, 35, 
Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and sold by appointment by Mr. Pepys, 22, 
Poultry ; and "Messrs. Stodart, Strand. .B. Agents are inform 
that they. are supplied on terms liberal, though not perhaps soalluring 
as those offered by some as a bait to catch vendors for articles which, 
like Peter Pindar’s razors, are only ‘‘madeto sell.’ But what respect= 
able individual will treat his customers as the rogue did poor Hodge? 











MEDICINES. 
ARNETT’S PURE BALSAM of CAq~ 


PIVI PILLS,—These Pills consist of the pure Balsam ing 
consolidated state, and contain all its volatile and active principles, 
which are totally destroyed by every other mode of preparing it. 

he efficacy of this Balsam in a number of diseases affecting the 
Urinar: Organs, the Bowels, and Lungs, is well known, more par- 
ticularly in sexual diseases, and in various other diseases arising 
from debility. Hitherto, the ing this 
Balsam in Pills and a palat: ible form has deterred many fous its use, 
Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. each, by the Inventor, G. H. 
Garnett, Chemist, 29, Queen Aun Street, Cavendish Square ; also 
by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon Street; Sanger, 150, Oxford 
Street; and Sandell and Co. 29, Poultry. 
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PERIODICAL - Coreonggegecng 
This Day is Published, Price Six Shillings, No. XV. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents—Art. I. Danish Drama. Oehlenschlager—II. Forei 
Policy of England—III. Lettish Popular Poetry—IV. Niebuhr’s 
Roman History, Vol. 2—V. Russian Novels and Novelists. Bulga- 
rin—VI. Ancient Municipal Institutions of France—VII. Spain, 
—VIII. Toulotte’s History of the Roman Emperors—IX. Victor 
Hugo’s Notre Dame—X. Low German Lan; a e and Literature 
—Notice to Correspondents—Mr. Thomas Taylor and Professor 
Lobeck. Critical Sketches—XI. Life of Miliner, the German 
Dramatist—XII. Zschokke’s Poems, Tales, and ’Novels—XIII. 
Tragedies of Sgricci, the Improvisatore—XIV. Book of Heroes. 
Monument of the great Deeds of the Wars of Liberation, from 1808 
to 1815—Miscellaneous Literary Notices from Belgium, Denmark, 

rance, Germany, Italy, and Russia—List of the Principal New 
Works Published’on the Continent from April to June, 1831, 
inclusive. 

Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel jun. and Richter, 80, 
Soho Square ; and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent arden. 

No. XVI. will be published in S 

*,* Of the Publishers 4 be had all the a woog of 
this’ 2 populas Journal ; Nos.I. to X. Price 7. receding Nu 
XIV. +3 each; as also the Ten Numbers mg ‘the a Sis Mteview.?: 

















the Kitchen. Green-houses, Churches, &c. warmed either by the 





circulation of Hot Water, or b werful Hot-air Stoves. u- 
factory, Agar Street, Strand, adjoining the British Fire Office. 
N 5 CHEER MORE! 


re veite: of new Boots most transcendent: ors 
B WARREN? ?d Jet, in a room had been plac’ 
ere twenty-four Cats were accustom’d to meet,— 

pus re ew aor errs ey a a squalling The 
‘ommenc’ an the yelling o! nate a 
All inmates that fore’d Gein the house ate sons Sosy * 
Its shade in the Jet every Cat fi fighting: 
The row when explain’d, all the is, shes 
With cheers who proclaim’d it, and pee Ky, Cc ans backing 
The Mart, 80, Strand, and its reflecting B 

This ls any naiee and Brilliant on he 

WARREN, 30, Stran 
Kingdom. Liquid, i ot ttles, and Paste B 

12d. and 1 Be particular to inquire for WARREN? $, 80, 
Strand, Ali others are counterfeit, 


ROBERT 
London; and So! id in rete in ip 








A DAILY PAPER, FOR A PENNY A DAY. 


HE TATLER—The Proprietors of 
“The Tatler,” moved by what generally moves people om 
such occasions, desirous of not being outdone by a clever contem= 
rary, and hoping that numbers may be ead 
t, who have more inteiliguace than ee i wip have 
hitherto found even so small a daily sum as axe 
pea for Posie! ae ert. have cometo a Pa or selling 
after Saturday next, the 20th instant, at a Penny 
the old nee sof their If any 
loves an Y honpat opinion on books, theatres, pk 
matters, and who i of having 
e 





man, W 
music, and fty who is 
leasant thought or two to begin his day with, does not 


ke in a daily paper, when be may do so for a penny, athe rapeoem 

on hia h ‘or our parts, we shal! think well of no! who 
ak capable of his penny, and yet denies himself the extraor 

van' 


from it.—Published the first t every morning by. 
Seton, at ‘‘ The Tatler” Office, 26, Brydges Street, Me toe ar 
where orders and advertisements are received, The 0} opportunity 0 
advertisers need not be pointed out, 








a a 
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THE SPECTATOR... 
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Periodical Literature— Continued, 


This Day, Saturday, August 13th, are Published, 
SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES 


iar 
FOURPENCE. 

HE ATHENEZUM—JOURNAL of LI- 
TERATURE, SCIENCE, and the FINE ARTS ; containin 

as —< * an and matter as ONE HALF an ordinary OCTAVC 

VOL 
Published every SATURDAY Morning. 

*,* To prevent disappointment, Subscribers are requested to 
give their orders AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE to a Bookseller or 


in their di: neighbourhood. 





GENERAL “LITERATURE. 


CURTIS ON DEA DEAFNESS, 


&e. 
Fust Published, the Fifth Edition, conside rably enlarged and im- 
yroved, Price 7s. 6d. boards 


TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY 
and DISEASES of the EAR, containing the most approved 
Modes of Treatment, with Cas and Plates ; to which is addeda 
Description of the newly-invented ao - Chair, Artificial Ears, 
Hearing Trumpets, &c. By J. H.C Esq., Autist in Ordi- 
nary to his Me ites sty, and Surgeon A the Royal Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Ke 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


9. 98. boar 1 Latin Version, 10s. 6d, 
ENOPHONTIS. "C YRI EXPEDITIO. 
Ex Recensione, et cum Notis THOMA HUTCHINSON, 
A.M. Editio Prioribus Prestantior: cum Injic¢ itatis 
Zeuniano, aucto, et Notis Vocalium Quantitatem Indicantibus 


adornato, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co.; Baldwin and C radoek 5 
; Hamilton and Co.; Whit- 


spook E. ai illiams; J. Dunca 
ti r, T and Co,; and for Stirling and Kenny, and Oliver 
and Boya, Edinburgh. 





In 8vo., 12s., 
MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA 
and PHARMACY; comprising a concise Description of the 
Articles used in Medicine, with observations on the proper riode of 
combining and administering them; also the Formule for the offi- 
vial preparations of the London, E dinburgh, Dublin, Parisian, 
American, and most of the Continental Pharmac opoeie, together 
witha table of the principal medicinal plants, Translated from the 
French of H. M. EDWARDS, M.D., and P. VAVASSEUR, M.D.; 
and now corrected and adapted to British practice by JOHN 
DAVIES, M.R.C.S 
Ww hittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 


First of August, No, aaa fe seopmnencing THUCYDID#S) 
t 


FRAMILY CLA 'SSIC AL LIBRARY; 


or ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the most Valuable 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS; with Biographical Sketches, 
Notes, Portraits, Maps, &c. 48. 6d, each Number, small 8vo. Pub- 
lished’ Monthly. 

Edited, Sao and Published, by A. J. Valpy, M.A. and Sold by 
all Booksell 

“Ifyou stil your son, though no great scholar, to read and re- 
fect, it is your duty to place into oe a the best translations of 
the best Classical Authors.”—Dr. i 

The selections include those ot which may be read by both 
sexes, The Twenty Numbers already Published contain—Demos- 
thenes, Sallust, Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Pindar, Anacreon, 
Tacitus, Phedrus, Horace, Theophrastus, Juv enal, Persius, and 
Thucydid es. 

os. XVI. and XVII. comprise Horace, with Translations of dif- 
ferent parts by Dryden, Pope, ntley, Swift, Porson, G. Wake- 
field, Prior, Milton, Denham, Roscommon, Cowley, and ‘Byron ; and 
of some of the most eminent poets of the present day. 

Any Author may be purchased separately. 

** Among the various works at present published in a similar 
form, Mr, Valpy’s ‘ Family Classical Library’ has the greatest 
claims on the public.”—Elgin Courier, 

* The ‘ Family Classical Library’ will grently assist the classical 
tiene of tutors as well as pupils,”— Cheltenham Journal. 


Just Published, Yin with several Engravings, 5s. bound 


nd lettered, 
HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 


CLASS-BOOK, By the Rev. J. PLATTS. Second Edition, 








taenyes 
is work contains popular descriptions of the most interesting 
and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage. The design of the compiler has been to collect a series of 
reading lessons which should combine both information and 
amusement, and which should awaken the attention of youth to 
the study of the natural sciences, by the detail of such facts as are 
most likely to arrest attention and stimulate inquiry. The lessons 
in the end of the volume consist of a series of reflections on the 
works of creation, collected from the best modern writers; the 
sublime truths of Natural Theology being thus appropriately ‘sub- 
joined to the description of the Universe, lead the youthful mind, 
y an easy process, from the coutemplation of the material worl 
to reverence and admiration of the all-wise and all-powerful Author 
of its existence. 
Printed for btcoceoay | ied acher, and Co, Ave-Maria Lane, 
» New Editions of 
PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER, ls. 6d. 
———— EX PLANATORY ENGLISH READ- 


ER, 4s, 6d. 
———_——- INTRODUCTION to the ENGLISH 
READER, 3s. 


—— HISTORY of the BIBLE, 3s. 
——————- CHILDREN’S PRECEPTOR, 
.DUNCAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR, Is. ban 


HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS 
Published by WHItt AKER, ee, Sha Co, Ave-Maria 


In 12mo. oO 22nd Edition, 6s, bound and lettered, 
INNOCK’S Improved Edition of 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Dic- 

tionary, Biographical, Historical, &c.; explaining every difficulty, 
fixing the proper sound and meaning of the words, and rendering 
every part easy to be understood ; with a Continuation of the His- 
tory from the Peace of Amiens up to the year 1831. To which are 
added, several new cha apters, Soveans notes throughout, and three 
interesting and l tables of the sove- 
reigns of England ; with portraits of all the sovereigns and the 
junior branches of the present royal family, and coloured map, 
containing the ancient and modern divisions, &c. ; and many other 
valuable improvements. 
nm i2mo. 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

2. PINNOCK’S Edition of GOLDSMITH’S HIS- 
‘TORY of GREECE, on the plan of the History of England, with 
Maps and Frontispiec 

In i2mo. 5s. 6d, bound and lettered 

3. PINNOCK’S Edition of GOLDSMITH’S HIS- 
TORY of ROME, with Maps and Plates. 

In 12mo., with a Map, 6s, bound and letfered, 

4. The HISTORY of ‘RANCE and NORM ANDY, 
= Lon, Accession of Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo. By W. Cc. 

A.M, 








Ta . 48. 6d. bound and lettered, 
5. The HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. By W. 
c, TAYLOR, of Trinity College, Du Dublin 
** This an instructive yolume for the youthful student, in- 
tended as pplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and En; 
lish Histories. e first halfofthe volume is occupied with ‘the 
en and classical periods; in which the author has particu- 
directed his attention to those branches of history on which 
scl hool-books are frequently Eater, although directly illustra- 
‘tive of the gen: course of stud) Ke Among these topics may be 
“Instanced, the histories of the Persians and Carthagenians, the 
emtagonists and rivals of Greece and Rome. In the modern divi- 
‘sion, especial attention is paid to the Feudal system and the Cru- 
sades, and afterwards to the English apse in India, and British 
«commerce in general. Then series of British biography, 
and, in conclusion, a view of the British, constitution. bel 1s 
the volume ee aes ee exhibiting, in one s! 
divisions of the wo a and the modern in blac! 
nious and lan,’ —Gents, Magazine, 


t, the caalent 
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This Day, 8vo. Qs. 
BSERVATIONS on the IMPORTANCE 
of the NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES to GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
By an OLD INHABITANT of BRITISH AMERICA, 
Jolin Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE SHOOTER’S ANNUAL PRESENT. 
Just Published, Illustrated with Plates by Lanpseer, and nu- 
merous characteristic Woodcuts, Price 9s. bound in Cloth, 


HE SHOOTER’S COMPANION; 
Desrriptive of all those Animals which constitnte the Objects 
of Pursuit; of the Breeding of POINTERS and SETTERS, the 
Disenses to which they are liable, and the Modea of Cure; of 
TRAINING DOGS for the GUN ; and the Reason why one Dog’s 
Sense of Smell is superior to another’s; the Fowling Piece fully 
considered, particnlarly as it relates to the Use of Percussion Pow- 
der, and the best Method of making it. The Art of Shooting 
Flying or Running, simplified and clearly Jaid down; of Wild 
Fow! and Fen Shooting, as well as every Information connected 
with the Use of the Fowling-Piece ; the Game Laws familiarly ex- 
plained. By T.B. JOHNSON. Third Edition, improved, and very 
considerably enlarged. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE JUST PUBLISHED 
By JAMES COCHRANE and Co 
11, WATERLOO PLACE, 


I. 
HE NOVELIST’S LIBRARY; 
WITH BIOG R: APHIC AL ANT CRITICAL NOTICES 
1OMAS ROSCOF sq. 

And ILLUST R ATIONS by GE ORG E CRUIKSHANK. 
Publishing in Month!v Volumes, uniform with the Waverley Novels, 
»rice only FIVE SHIL L INGS, handsomely bound. 

The First Volume of this Series was Published on the Ist of July, 
containing SMOLLE Ts, it ‘MP HRY CLINKER, complectein 
One V olume, og a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR by THOMAS 
ROSCOE, Ese a Fine PORTRAIT by FI AN, and 
ILLUSTRAT IONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHAN 

The apey ‘ond Volume was Published on the Ist of 

SMOLLETT’S RODERICK RANDOM, complete, with 
Fiv E ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 

** The Novelist’s Library,—The two first volumes of this work, con- 
taining Smollett’s “ Humphry Clinker” « and Roderick Random,” 
edited by Mr. Roscoe, have just made their appearance, and very 
tempting specimens of the work they are, They are heantifully got 
up, and the genius of George Cruikshavk has been employed to 
illustrate someof the most prominent scenes. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the talent of this artist (and who is not ?) will recog- 
nise at once the affinity betwecn his broad humour and that of the 
celebrated author, One sketch of George Cruikshank’s pencil is 
worth all the criticisms and commentaries that ever were written 
in praise of the novels of Tobias Smollett.”"—Morring Herald, 

** This series is beautifully got up, is remarkably cheap, and 
deserves the patronage . hace book- buying public, The ithustra- 
tions, by Cr d in a kindred spirit.’”’—Spec- 
tator. 
On the Ist of September will be Published SMOLLETT’S PERE- 

GRINE PICKLE, similarly illustrated. 
I 


August, contain- 





I. 

In 2 vols, with Sixteen Illustrations by Strutt and others, 
an elegant Portrait of DE FOE, 
bound, 

DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Comprising a LIFE of the AUTHOR, written expressly for this 
edition; Descriptions of the Island of Juan Fernandez, and an 
Account of an Indian who was left there before the time of 
Alexander Selkirk, derived from authentic sources. The whole 
forming, with a Notice of Selkirk, the most complete edition ever 
published of this celebrated Romance. 

“Robinson Crusoe is the first book T ever read with pleasure; and 

I believe every boy in Europe = say the same. »°— Marmontel. 


HISTORY OF POLAND, 
From the EARLTEST PERIOD to the PRESENT TIME. 

By JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With a NARRATIVE of the RECENT EVENTS, 
Obtained from a Patriot Polish Nobleman. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 14s. bound in canvas. Illustrated by Portraits 
of KOSK TUSKO and the President of the National Government 
(Prince Cz ARTORYSKI) : also an ACCURATE MAP of PO- 
LAND, including its Ancient Boundaries. 

** At this moment, when the sympathies of all Europe are awak- 
ened by the gallant struggle which the Poles are making against 
the ‘Despot of the North, a volume giving a summary of the early 
History of Poland—recording the gallant deeds of its former states- 
men and warriors, and last, not least, giving an animated descrip- 
tion of those circumstances which at last caused the prostrate suf- 
ferer to rise in veng eon the oppressor, cannot be other than 
highly acceptable to every one. The work is one of great interest, 
and the information it contains is so well timed, that. its aged and 
importance must at once be ~— ized. Sunday Time 


THE STAFF OFFICER 
Or, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE; 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
By OLIVER MOORE. In 8 vols. post 8vo. Price 24s, 

This novel will be read with interest: it is light and plea- 
sant; with many very natural scenes, many excellent and well- 
drawn chare acters, and without one line or word of affectation or 
pretence.’’— Atheneum. 


THE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
Tilustrated by Examples. With Critical Remarks. 
By DAVID BOOTH, Author of the ** Analytical Dictionary.” 
In One Volume, 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. bownd in cloth, 

« This little volume is distinguishable for the independent view 
which the author has taken of his aagjevi—the distinctness and fa- 
cility with which he de nd r the details 
the good and well-reasoned Ertnciples which direct its critiques," — 
Monthly Magazine. 


and 
engraved on Steel, 10s. neatly 











Vi 
In 3 vols, post 8Svo. Price 24s. a. 
THE CLUB-BOOK, 
CONSISTING OF ORIGINAL TALES, VG a FOLLOWING 
DISTINGUISHED AUTH 
og CUNNINGHAM, Es 


JOHN GALT, Faq. Author of Annals of the Parish,” 

LORD FRANCIS LEVESON GOWER, Translator of “* Faustus,”” 

THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

WILLIAM JERDAN, Fsq. 

D. M. MOIR, Esq. Author of “ Maunsic Waugh. wi 

A. PICKEN, ae Author of ‘* The Dominie’s Legacy.”’ 

TY RONE POWER, Esq. Author of ‘ The Lost, Heir.’’ 

TE Esq. Author of ‘ Richelieu.” 
LEITCH RITCHIE, aq. Author of the “ Komance of French 
stor: 
VII. 
n Bvo. Price 5s. 
THE DWELLING OF FANCY 
WITH OTHER POEMS; 

By J. AUGUSTINE WADE, Author of ‘* Songs of the Flowers,”’ &c. 

“« The first poem, ‘The Dwelling of Fancy,’ has much beauty ; 
while among the minor pieces are some full of that tender and natu- 
ral fecling—that graceful imagery, which most can appreciate, and 
all enjoy: itis try passing over the human heart, and referring 
the music it has wakened to the source whence it was drawn. ‘ The 
Hymn of Memnon’s Lyre’ is, with all its fanciful imagery, a mos 
exquisite Poem. The author is quite <Fieky oO to joke his placein 
the foremost rank of our lyric bards.” ' 

And on Saturday next, by the same —— 


THE POLISH MELODIES. 


“The Polish War Song. 
The Maniag’s Song. 
The Rainbow Sang, 


CONTR 
Oh! Shame on ye, Kingdoms of 
Earth! 


Who are the Free? 
The Polish Serenade, 
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THE GARRICK PAPERS. 
Printed uniformly with Everyn and Perys:—In 1 vol. with portrait. 


AVID GARRICK’S PRIVATE 


CORRESPONDENCE with the most celebrated Persons of 
his time ; now first Published from the Originals. 


This highly interesting and important work comprises upwards 
of Two Thousand Letters, from persons’of ‘the greatest eminence in 
the Political, Literary, and Dramatic World, Among other names 
may be mentioned, Lord Chatham—Lord Camden—Duke of Devon- 
shire—Countess Spencer—Lord L yite lton—Lord Pembroke, and 
the leading Nobility of Garrick’s time ; Warburton—Burke—, Johne 
son—Huw Sir Joshua Reynolds—Goldsmith— Robertson 
—Junius shill— Mason — Cumberland — Boswell— 
Colmar ° arton—Dr. Burney—Baretti—Thomas and 

. B an—Hugh Kelly—Murphy—Dr. Hoadly—Isaac Bic- 
kerstaf — Home —C. Yorke—Madame Riccoboni—Mrs, 
Montague—Whitehead— Dr. Franklin — Hawkesworth — Mallet — 
Mrs. Cowley —John Wilkes—Wilson—Gainsborough, &c.; and, 
ia others, the ‘following dramatic characters: Mrs. Clive— 
Mrs. Cibber—Mrs. Abington—Mrs, Yates—S ‘oote—| pranger— 
Barry—Powell—Hende “r3on—Mossop—P: King—Smith— 
Macklin—Moody—Le Kain—Madame Clairon—C ‘harles Dibdin— 
T. Wilkes—Re diel Hell ind—Brereton—Mrs. Pope—Bensley— 
Aickin—Dr. Arne, & 

Henry Colburn and Richwrd Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





INTE RESTING NE Ww WORKS, 
HE DUTCHMAN’S FIRE- 
TALE. By the Author of ** Lette 


A 
** The Back-Woodsman,” ‘* John Bull in 
post 8yo. 


SIDE. 


rs from the South,” 
America,” &c. 2 vols, 


Octavo Edition, in 2 vols. with numerous Plates Engraved by 
finden 
CAPTAIN VOYAGE 


BEECHEY’S 
TO THE PACIFI 
“This expedition will be for ever memorable as one which has 
added immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit.’ 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


CQUELINE OF HOLLAND. 
By the Author of “ Highways and Byways,” ‘* The Heiress of 
Bruges,”’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
** Beautiful and unfortunate, = bearing up against ev: ery reverse 
of fate with the spirit of a hero, ueline of Holland is ‘the very 
being in whom romance delights. Pe bierary Gazette, 


The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES | in ABYSSINIA 
of NATHANIEL PEARCE. With an Account of his extraordinary 
Life, written by Himseif, In 2 vols. gost Bvo. 

bed This work forms an interesting $ bar eat to Bruce’s Travels, and 
must prove peculiarly acceptable « eae. to a country hitherto 
so imperfectly known to Europeans, ° — Globe. 


Also, Just Ready, 
MEMOIRS OF COUNT LAVALETTE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Napoleon. Written by Himself. 2 vols. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Now in course of Publication, in_sinall 8vo. bor pe Na printed 
and illustrated, Price SIX SHILLINGS each. 


TANDARD NOVELS 
i= AND ROMANCES, comprising the best NOVELS and 
ROMANCES of Modern Times. 

OPINIONS ON THIS WORK, 

“This publication must insure a. prodigious success, for it is 
wonderfully convenient and wonderfully cheap. We may, indeed, 
say, that we have seen no periodical design more attractive in every 
way than the ‘ Standard Novels,’ ’—Literary Gazette, 

“ We cannot sufficiently applaud a design that promises to give 
us the be t standard works of fiction, at’ the cheapest rate aud in 
the most elegant form. This series must become popular, since it 
will embrace the essence of our British Novelists.”’—Atlas. 

** When classical and highly-priced standard works _ thus placed 
within the reach of humble means, assuredly, before the lapse of 
many years, there will not be a house which gives the occupier a 
right to vote, that has not also its little library.”"—Speetator. 

(See also equally favourable opinions upon this work in almost 

every Literary Journal in the Kingdom.) 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
No. I—THE PILOT, BY COOPER, 
Originally Publi shed in 8 vols. 
No. II—CALEB WILLIAMS, BY GODWIN, 
Originally Published in 8 vols. 
No. IIL—THE SPY, BY ‘COOPER, 

With a new Introduction and Notes, written expressly for. this 
Publication by the Author. Originally Published in 3 vols. 
No. IV.—THADDEUS OF WARSAW, 

By MISS JANE PORTER, 

With a‘ new Introduction and. Illustrative Notes by the Author, 
Originally Published in 4 vols. 

No. V.—ST. LEON, BY GODWIN. 
Originally Published i in 4 vols, 

No. VI.—THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 

By COOPER. Originally Published in 3 vols. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 








MUSIC. 
Just Published, Price 10s; 


ONGS of the DAYS of CHIVALRY. 
The Poetry Written by THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. 
The Music by T, H. SEVERN, Composer and Arranger’ of the 
“Songs of the Boudoir.” 
ConTEents: 
My Father’s Sword. 
A Light from her Casement beams! 
He will be there! 
Look !—Do you see no Horseman there? 
The Knight with the azure Plume. 
Oh! dark-ey od | ae of Palestine. 
! who can s 
London: Published by Cc. 5. , Farn, 72, Lombard Street, Manufac- 
turer of Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, and Spanish Guitars ; 
Dealer in* Foreign Violin,” Violoncello, and Spanish Guitar 
Strings, &c. &e. 


ONGS OF THE BOUDOTIR. 
The Melodies salevion from the works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Onslow, and of 
The Poetry ‘written Ao “THOMAS HAYNES BAY LY, Esq. 
We met! (Fourth Edition). 
The Board is full. 
Say you’ll remember. 
They weep when I have paca her. 
Come, woo me and win 
That frowa was half in. jest. 
Oh ! sing meno new Songs to-night. 
WE PARTED, (Second beater Me in answer to the celebrated Bal- 





a 
eee Poetry by T. H. BAYLY, Esq. Music by A, Betts. 
MY P A Do. Oo. 
WELL y REMEMBER pth: MEETING Do, C. E. Horn. 
NONE SHALL EVER ow De A Cooke. 
The three celebrated WALIZES of Mozart, Beethov 
and Weber, arranged for the Spanish Guitar Mey. A. Niiske, 
WE MET! AND WE PARTED Do.’ 
Published .by A. Betts, Royal Exchange, Manufacturer of Vio- 
lins, Violoncellos, and Spanish Guitars, Importer of Roman 
St Strings, $0. 
NE 
London : Printed by Josxen Crayton, at the Office of Mr. Crowxs, 
Stamford Street. Published by the said Jostrpn Ciayron, at 4, 
Wellington Street, Strand; where Advertisements and Commu- 
nications to the Editor will be received. Orders received by all 
Newsmen in Town and Country, 





